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PREFACE. 



** Mr« Benson, in his Hulsean Lectures, has preceded in attacking 
the theory which maintains the divine institution of Sacrifice ; but 
Mr. Davison is not a less formidable assailant ; and the advocates of 
that theory, it is reasonable to suppose, will not suffer it to be' 
crushed by these vigorous enemies, without lifting a hand in its 
defence. The cares and duties of the Episcopal ofiSce are but little 
favourable to literary research ; but it would much rejoice us should 
the present publication rouse the Prelate alluded to, the ablest 
champion of the opposite party, to take the field, convinced as we 
are that this keen inteUectual contention, conducted as it would be 
by rare abilities, aided by profound erudition, and with a bold and 
manly candour, must finally contribute to the interests of Eternal 
Truth *." 

The Review from which the above extract is 
taken^ first drew my attention to Mr. Davison's work, 
and induced me to purchase it^ for the purpose of 
more closely examining the ground- work of a theory 
which appeared to me highly objectionable. It 
cannot be necessary to describe what increase of 
cai^s, and occupations the Christmas holidays usu- 
ally bring upon the father of a family of seven chil- 

* Quarterly Theological Review, No. iv. p. 295. 



dren, and the Minister of a populous parish. These, 
together with various interruptions and peculiar 
disadvantages of situation, and, I shall frankly con- 
fess, much greater difficulty in the subject than I 
had anticipated, contributed to disappoint my san- 
guine expectation of furnishing an answer with very 
little trouble, and in a very short time. Mr. Davison, 
and those who have investigated minutely the points 
which he has discussed, will be sensible of the wide 
range, over which their examination necessarily 
leads the enquirer ; and of the continual temptations 
which it presents, alluring him to the pursuit of 
various interesting subjects remotely, but not es- 
sentially, connected with the main argument. 



These circumstances will account for so long a 
period as upwards of three months being employed 
in the investigation of the subject, without leading 
the reader to expect from it too much, I mention 
them not for the purpose of averting critical indig- 
nation from myself in case of a failure ; but to shew, 
that there are some deficiencies of the advocate, as 
well as disadvantages under which the book is writ- 
ten, to which a failure might be attributed without 
considering the caitse itself as indefensible. 

" It is the more necessary that I should make this 
otiservation, (not that I feci the slightest want of 
confidence in my positions), but because many of my 
arguments are original, and 1 believe new ; and it 
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has been my wish rather to bring a. fresh accession of 
evidence to the question, than to dwell, any more 
than is absolutely necessary, upon those reasonings, 
which have been already urged with the greatest 
force, and by some of the most able theologians of 
our Church. Some of the distinctions which I have 
endeavoured to establish, if correct, may, I think, be 
further followed up so as to throw great light upon 
this subject, and may tend materially to elucidate 
feeveral important portions of Scripture, which have 
respectively been employed, on the one hand by 
fenaticism, to weaken the Scriptural obligations to 
practice ; or on the other by Socinianism, to destroy 
the foundation on which we build the necessity of 
feith. Far, then, from deprecating the application 
of the critical ordeal to these, I rather solicit it, and 
am fully sensible, that I cannot bring them more I 
completely to the test, than by subjecting them to 
the acute and scrutinizing mind of Mr. Davisom 
None will examine with more attention than myself 
his animadversions, should he consider this work 
worthy of notice, and not be disposed to coincide in 
iny views. To affirm that I should not feel any 
Vexation at being refuted, would be a ridiculous pre- 
tension to impartiality, and insensibility to public 
opinion ; but, if I know myself at all, I have not so 
involved my happiness in my success as an author, 
,,as to wish it to be promoted at the expense of the 
eacred interests of truth and religion. I bring the 
^sitions of this work before the public, and not 




only' dO' not deprecate, but challekge the trial of 
their soundness. JiU 

^ .1 ..■ -.iite 

But some explanation is due upon one other poi]£l^ 
suggested by the passage from the Review, with' 
which I have headed this preface. That learned and 
able prelate, whose work upon the Atonement, has 
conferred upon him such high, and well merited 
celebrity, has not only been directly attacked by 
Mr. Davison, but has also been specially called upon 
by the Reviewer, and perhaps expected by the public, 
to stand forth in defence of his opinions. That any 
individual shpuld, under these circumstances, present 
himself as the antagonist of Mr. Davison, may 
appear to savour of presumption, and to call for some 
explanation ? 



This then is my plea. It seems to me scarcely just 
to urge, particularly in the present state of the Irish 
Church, this masterly writer, who has already most 
pOTverfully contributed his services in this question^ 
to resume the weapons of controversy so long laid 
aside. Cincinnatus was not to be summoned even 
from his plough, till a consul, and an army were sur- 
rounded ; and the trembling anticipations of panic, 
in the danger which threatened the beleaguered camp, 
beheld compromised the safety of Rome itself. 
Surely the champion of primeval atonement need not 
be diverted from the multifarious duties, and pressing 
demands of his high and arduous office, till it has 
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^V been .shown, that the cause, which sunk not under ' 

tlic giant might of Spencer, and Warburton, is igft. 
such danger from the assaults of Messrs. Benson, 

I and Davison, that it can be upheld by no other hand 
than Magee's. 
Let humbler individuals first be overthrown ; and 
then indeed, that learned writer may be fairly called 
flpon to maintain his opinions with fresh argumentfc 
But till then it is unreasonable to demand the appro/ 
prigtion of the little leisure, which must be left ta 
]^ijn amidst the discharge of his important duties, to 
the, resumption of a controversy, of which he ha^ 
^^^ exhausted almost every topic. 

^^" To these remarks it is scarcely necessary to add. 
any declaration of the sentiments, with which I have 
perused his inestimable work on the Atonement. 
My humble tribute of applause could be but a drop 
in that mighty stream of admiration, which flows 
towards him from almost all theologians, of all de- 
nominations ; and which will bear down his name to 

^^ posterity, among those of the ablest defenders of our 

^^B common faith. 

f But with whatsoever sentiments of respect, I re- 

gUd his classical production ; I have on one occasion 
found myself compelled to differ from him in my 
views of some parts of his subject, though not in his 
^aeral conclusions. " Nullius addictus in verbp, 




jmare magiirtri/' lias been my maxim. I hskve ex* 
umined human authorities eai'efully, and where I 
found it necessary^ have dissented from them freely, 
perhaps boldly ; but I trust neither rashly> nor ijrrer 
verently. I have appealed from them> whereinsor 
ever I doubted, to the Bible. I have " searched the 
ISeriptutes whether these things were so."" May the 
research bave been directed by His spint, and the 
results tend to USs glory, who hath caused ^* what'- 
soever things were written aforetime,'' to be ^^ written 
for (mrlearning, that we, through patience and contort 
Iff the Scriptures might have hope.'* 
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CHAPTER r. 

OtUUne of the principal posiiions. 



. 'The Positions," says Mr. Davison, " which l' 
.an'all have ultimately to oifer, as the result to whicli.' 
I the investigation leads, are these : — ' 

I . " First, That a divme appointment of sacrifice can-, 
I not be maintained, as the more probable account o^ i 
I the origin of that mode of worship. 

..." Secondly, That its human institution, if that be. • 
■draitted, does not intrench in any manner upon the, 
ftonour and sanctity of the Mosaic law ; nor invade, 
Uuch less invalidate, the essential doctrine of the 
iristian Atonement. 

' Thirdly, That if any person shall still prefer to ■ 
scribe the first sacrifices to a divine appointment^ 
there is yet no tenable ground for the belief that any 
revelation of their intent, in reference to the future 
sacrifice and atonement of the Gospel, was joined 
I i^ith them." p. 8. 

1 . Being desirous of bringing this discussion into as 
nail a compass, as justice to its important topics 
311 permit me, I shall decline entering into a close, 
texamination of Mr. Davison's second position. If 
llie can establish his first position the believer has no 
alternative. He knows it to be an unquestionable 
fact, that God did under the law declare sacrifices 
to be both typical and expiatory rites ; and there- 
fore he cannot presume to affirm, that tlieir being 
adopted rites must necessarily disqualify them for 



his great purposes ; or that their human institution 
could " intrench in any manner upon the honour and 
sanctity of the Mosaic law, or invade, much less 
invahdate, the essential doctrine of the Christian 
Atonement." 

But it appears to me that this conclusion must 
rather be embraced by faith, than deduced by reason 
from the probabilities of the case. We should say 
" God has been pleased to adopt, and apply as a type 
of hia most stupendous work, the scheme of man's 
redemption, this human institution ; we cannot dis- 
cover any satisfactory reasons (I am stating my view 
of it) for his acceptance of it previous to such adop- 
tion and application : — we should have expected 
too, that liis chosen means of salvation,— an atoning 
sacrifice, — having been determined from the begin- 
ing, would have been tijpijled from the beginning ; 
especially as we find \\\e primeval practice oi^diCn- 
fice expressly recorded ;^but he has willed it other- 
wise — ' his thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor 
our ways as his ways.' " 

In this, or some such manner, Mr. Davison's theory 
would, I am persuaded, be received into the re- 
luctant minds of a large majority of Christians, if he 
could establish it. There is against it a general reni- 
tency of the common sense (Mr. D. perhaps will say 
prejudices) of believers, which creates in favour of 
the opposite opinion a strong presumption of its 
reasonableness, and consistency with the general 
tienor of Scripture. Two species of prediction, pro- 
phecy and type, announce the wonderful scheme of 
redemption. The latter, under the law, is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be not less various,— not less 
circumstantial, — not less prominent — than the for- 
mer. Surely the reason of many a Christian must 
be startled by the hare proposition, that of two equal 
streams of prophecy, both tending to the same point, 
the one took its rise from the beginning and from 
divine revehlioit ; while the other not only did not 
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■ take its rise, for many ages afterwards — but did not 
Ldenve its symbols J'rom divine revelation, and owed 
kits wondrous and circumstantial coincidences to ' . 
'nothing but mere human invention; which was after- 
wards borrowed by the Deity to typify the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

" The positions " (said a venerable and learned 
Lfriend, to whom I had mentioned my intention of 
I opposing Mr. Davison's theory,) " the positions, you 
loppose, seem to disunite the unbroken connection, 
fwhich existed in the counsels of God concerning the 
' Lamb which was slain from the foundation of the 
fworld.' " 

His words I am sure express the general sense of 
L many, nay of most pious Christians ; who have been 

■ accustomed to contemplate that chain of sacrificial 
Ltype, which Mr. Davison abruptly severs from the 

Patriarchal world, as extending from the Jail of the 
Irst, to the victory oi the last Adam. But these aro 
feoiuts on which I am anticipating the course of my 
■argument. 

The following are the principal positions which 
shall endeavour to maintain against those of 
. Davison. 

!. There is sufficient evidence of the divine insti- 
tution of sacrifice. 

II. Sacrifice was used, and appointed by God to^ 
be used from the beginning as an expiatoi-y rite. 

III, The Patriarchs and other holy men had some 
I revelation of the Redeemer as the antitype of sacrifice. 

The proofs of the divine institution of sacrifice 
* arte twofold. 

I. Its probability. 

II. The direct, and indirect testimonies of Scrip- 
Iture. 

The latter are, undoubtedly, the proofs on which 
' the decision of the question principally depends ; 
but the former are by no means unworthy of con- 
sideration, and of no slight weight in the scale. 



The probability of tbc divhie institution of sacrifice 
may be maintained. 1st. By arguments deducible 
from the consideration of God's nature, and of the 
general circumstances of the case.— iidly. By nega- 
tive proofs — arising from the improbability of man's 
being the inventor of it. 



CHAPTER 11. 



■iftce ' 



Pi-ohahilHij of the dioine institution of sacrifice 
maintained hy arguments deducible Jrom a consider- 
ation of Gods nature, and of the general circum- 
stances of the case. 

1. The helpless and corrupt state of fallen man, 
engaged the attention of God immediately after the 
fatal transgression. The first recorded manifesta- 
tions of his wisdom and goodness, as well as the 
continued exercise of them towards his undeserving 
creatures forcibly militate against the inference, 
that he would leave these helpless objects of his 
mercy without some revelation of the mode, in which 
they might, in the shame of their corruption and sin- 
fulness, approach their offended but pure and holy 
God. The incapacity of human unassisted reason 
to form, or even to retain proper notions upon this 
momentous subject, is displayed in the general his- 
tory of the Gentile world, and was strikingly demon- 
strated in that almost universal apostasy, which 
preceded the deluge. It is a supposition from which 
the sense of mankind will revolt, at least upon the 
first glance, that God should, in the infancy of the 
world, when man was without experience, suffer his 
worship, nay the grand type of redemption— to be 
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settled by the ea^mdl * deductions of this frail and 
uncertain being. 

But considering the rite even as a mere eucharis- 
tical offerings the probability is greatly in favour of 
the divine institution. Every action of the Deity 
recorded, furnishes ground for analogical deduction 
in supporting the conclusion; that He Himself *' set 
in order*' the rites of his infant Church. When ytfd 
perceive Him conversing with the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the earth on various occasions— rwhen we 
•read of his interposition oh emergencies, which we 
might, from inadequate notions respecting thieir inj- 
■experience and feebleness, be tempted to think 
almost unworthy the dignity of the Almighty— when 
we read of his condescending to teach them to clothe 

their nakedness, can we suspect that he deigned 

> 

* I say casual deductions — ^for unless we suppose a constraint up6li 
the will amounting in effect to a revelation, there is no saying what 
rite men might have devised; and according to Mr. Davison'^ 
theory they would all have been equally proper. ' 

' I recollect to have seen in some work (but I cannot remembet 
whose) that Abel might as probably have offered a dog, as a lamll. 
<Kay more, he might have chosen as most precious of all a human 
victim. 

*< The Kuditas et simplicitas," insisted upon by Spenser in defence 
of his theory (which is Mr. D.'s) are, (at least, in two respects, viai. 
ks to the enc? and the material of sacrifice,) so described by him all 
to exhibit the first worshippers completely ignorant of what is suitf 
^le to God*s worship and service. Is it . probable that he would 
leave persons so ignorant, to excogitate the mode in which he waa 
to be propitiated, when their practice, however absurd, might and 
ought to influence their successors, and when their example though 
right in the first instance would clearly establish a precedent^ from 
lyhich their successors might claim a similar right, and exercise it 
in the greatest absurdities. The patriarchal umformity of practice 
respecting sacrifice cannot easily be accounted for upon such 
grounds. i 

Spenser observes of the more enlightened Gentiles^ that they ex<9 
pressed frequently their astonishment, '^ unde iritus tanx tristis et ^ 
natnra Deorum alienus in hominum corda yeniret." 

** Revelation would have kemoved the wonper'^ i^th^ bri^ 
fund pitby reply of Pr. Magee. 



not " to set in order" his worship * ? The very body 
is "more than raiment;" how much more, (if we 
claim for them the knowledge of future rewards, and 
Mr. D. does not deny it,) how much more the sovl. 
"Would God then instruct them to make garments, 
and not instruct them in the means by which they 
"were to approach him 1 would he not reveal that 
typical rite by which they were to cover their inward 
deformity and shame, and thus to present themselves 
acceptably before him. 

" In this (Gen. iii. 21.) short and memorable pas- 
sage," says Mr. Davison, " we read an instance, I 
think a most affecting one, of the divine philan- 
thropy ; interposing by the dictation and provision 
of a more durable clothing to veil the nakedness, and 
cherish tlie modesty, of our fallen nature, by sin made 
sensible to shame. (Gen. iii. 7.) The decent covering 
of raiment is the retreat and the preservative of our 
sensitive and trembling, but not altogether degraded 
humanity. As such, the care of it, by an especial 
sanction, in the beginnings of the usages of our race, 
was an object worthy of the benevolence of God." 

That the provision of raiment was an " instance 
of the divine philanthropy" cannot be questioned, 
but I must entirely dissent from that scanty theory 
which limits the divine philanthropy to the mere 
supply of temporal necessities, which affirms that 
God taught these " fallen," " sensitive," and " trem- 
bling" beings to " veil" their bodily nakedness, and 
to preserve their modesty by raiment; and yet nc- 

' Is tilts supposition consistent with the care displayed by God ia 
all aget to preserve liis worship uncon lamina ted, and free from the 
auperatitious inventions of man, ivliich degraded the Heatlien sys- 
tems! We mayobservealso, that, in subsequent ages, revelations of 
God's will, and of the yneans by which man was to seek forgiveness 
were given, and were adapted to our state and necessities. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that God, when frequently communicating 
with man upon other points, should give no revelation upon this 
momentous subject. Surely if such a revelation were ever needed, 
or ever probaWe, that, was of all other,— tlie time. 
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'glected to provide a covering for their souls^ and ei*-' 
couraged them to present themselves hefore him itt 
the more perilous nakedness of self-righteimsness. 
Mr. Davison is, however, more consistent in his 
view than Mr. Benson, his eloquent predecessor, 
in the denial of the divine institution of sacrifice, 
from whose work I suhjoin a remarkable extract *, 
which, to my apprehension contains an admission of 
the very point he is disputing; and, in fact, as 
forcibly affirms the divine origin, and expiatory 
character of sacrifice, as Dr. Magee's or Kennicotf s 
arguments professedly maintaining, that the skins 
from which Adam's raiment was formed were the 
^* skins of animals slain in sacrifice." . : 

2. Supposing them to be merely eucharistical 



* " But whatever be the opinion we form with respect to the sen- 
timents of Abel himself, we can scarce doubt that God in this action, 
and Mos^s, in introducing his account of the mode in which raiment 
was thus provided for man, had a pecuh'ar view to i\\e manner of our 
redemption^ through the death of Christ. For nothing is more re- 
markable than the frequency of those passages in Scripture, by which 
the pardon of transgression is represented under the metaphor of 
hiding or of covering sin. Nor can it escape the recollection of any, 
tliat the skin of the victim was reserved in the Mosaic ritual, for the 
priest who was the medium of atonement. It cannot, therefore, be 
considered as a position altogether unreasonable to maintain, that the 
method of obviating the natural consequences of the fall^ by the 
shedding of blood, was intended to be viewed by us, who live when 
the scheme of redemption has been completed, as having- some con? 
nection with that more efiectual shedding of blood by which God had, 
as we know, from the very foundation of the ivorld, determined to 
cover also all our spiritual nakedness and shame. For in both instances 
it is the Lord God who himself interposes for our good, and in the 
latter, as in the former, a raiment of righteousness is appointed for 
our acceptance and use, more excellent than any we had provided 
for ourselves. It is not necessary, indeed, to view the subject in 
this light : for the introduction of the fact, ' that the Lord made 
coats of skins, and clothed them,' may be defended even in its ordi<^ 
nary and more unimportant sense. But when we regard it in com- 
bination with the other circumstances I have j^oticed, it seems to 
assume a more definite character, and there appears to be a reason 
for its introduction, which makes it not unworthy of being thus 
pressed upon'our attention.'* — Benson^ Huls. Led. 182^, p. 245. 



offerings, if they were discovered by reason, the 
acceptance of them would prove that they were dis- 
covered by rigJU reason*, and were, in themselves, 
(previously to this typical import,) or, at least, when 
accompanied with certain dispositions, agreeable 
to the Deity. Consequently, reason would infer 
that they ought still to he so offered. Though no 
longer applicable as types, it would be difficult to 
accomit for the abrogation of them. Of this, the 
J^u^ibnent of the law by which (according to Mr. 
Davison) they were first adopted as typical rites, 
would appear an inadequate reason. For their an- 
terior reasonableness as eucharistical offerings would 
still continue. That which was p^r se, or in virtue 
of certain concomitant dispositions acceptable to God 
before the Law, Avould continue to be so after it. 
The temporary adoption of them by the Law, would 
not alter their antecedent character. They had been 
sanctioned by God's acceptance, and also by his re- 
quiring them on solemn occasions, and might be re- 
commended, therefore, even now, as external rites to 
devout worshippers of God. Can we suppose Mr. 
Davison prepared thus to recommend them to our 
practice, or as rites which would ever be acceptable 
to God ? But consider them solely as tyjiical rites, 
and as not otherwise acceptable, then the reason of 
tiieir abrogation is clear — the shttdowy representa- 
tion has given place to the reality f , 

• From the manner in wliieli Mr. Davison (pp. lO.'t — 106} applies 
St. Paul's account of riatural religion to liis argument, it would ap- 
pear, tliat he considers sacrifice as die discovery of natural religion. 
That, which waa dmosered liy natural religion, and accepted by the 
Author of religion, could scarcely become wnfit for man to offer, or 
for the Deity to accept bo long as the grounds or the obligations of 
natural religion shall remain imabrogaU-d. 

■t Uenson, in his Hiilsean Lect, 1822, p. 241, i 
those, who urge this argument, " weak." They 
neither his contemptuous designation of tliem, 
can abate the force of it. These remarks we mere 
with far less evidence than that which supjions the 
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nor his remarks, 
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Tliirdly, Animal eacvifices were confessedly not 
j'Jojiiy prominent and principal parts of God's worship 
^UTKler the law, but also both expiatory, and typical 
.■^ the great Atonement made by Jesus Christ. Is 
'Ht a probable inference, that God left the rite, whict 
'eo aptly, so circumstantially, so wonderfully adum- 
brated * tlie mysterious peculiarities of this great 
*veiit, to be groped for, and stumbled upon by the 
(dim-Bighted, ^id uncertain efforts of human reason ? 
.The circumstances and effects of Christ's death and 
suffra-jngs were undoubtedly not ordained, to corres- 
pond with the circumstances of sacrifice ; but sacri- ' 
"fice prejigtired the circumstances and effects of | 
Christ's death. Now, is it a reasonable supposition, 
that God did not ordain a rite so singularly repre- 
senting events, which nothing but Revelation could 
euggest to the human mind ? Is it probable that 
'le simplicity of the primeval race should liave in- 
irented it / Or is it in any greater degree probable, 
that God having pre-ordained tlie great sacrifice, 
should have omitted to institute that, which was so 
^specialIy and admirably to adumbrate its mysteries ? 
These are questions which may be put to common 
sense for decision ; no learning or depth of thought 
» requisite for their consideration. In opposition to 
these, I submit to the reader the following attempt 
of Mr. Davison to account for the temideiful cmncU 
detice which is found between the peculiarities of tha 
trativc, and the mysteries of the real sacrifice. ■■ 
Moreover the visible coincidence, which obtains 

port of sacrifice. And this import adnicted, at once solves tha ' 
difficulty. That of those, who have urged this argument, many 
have not confined it ivithin its proper limits, or stated ilie case with 
raiffieient preoiaion, 1 shall not dispute, but this is far from affect- 
tlie real strength of it. 

God, to all his other dispensations, has unrniestJonably annexed 
B aacramental rites ; does not analogy lead us to expect that this 
lieciiliarity would not be found wanting in the primeval worship. 
God gave no other dispensation without a saiTitice ; Hiialogy iherv ' 
fore would lead tis to infer one here. 
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ill the Acl of Sncrifice, on the part of man, when he 
brought his victim to be slain, with the method of 
the Redemption appointed by God, creates no diffi- 
culty or embarrassment in the case. That coinci- 
dence is not the consequence of God's adaptation of 
his method to man's worship, nor of man's previous 
knowledge of God's design ; but it is the conse- 
quence of his own constitution of things. For con- 
sider the case. The denth of the victim, in man's 
■worship, was introduced in correspondence with, 
and conformity to, God's Law, which had made 
death the * wages of sin. Now, that God, in fram- 
ing the method of our redemption, by the death of 
Christ, had a regard to the sentence of his own law, 
is undeniable ; inasmuch as the Redeemer's death is 
explained, in Scripture, to be the positive counter- 
vailing ransom to the decreed penalty of the Law. 
But this resulting correspondence, between the re- 
deeming death of Christ and the penal death of the 
law, is altogether the effect of God's own order and 
constitution of things — the plan of his Mercy 
adapted to the sanction of his Justice. And thus, 
although man's sacrifice happened to exhibit a vic- 
tim's death, and a victim's death, in the Gospel, is 
the vehicle of our redemption, it is manifest that 
man had not the most distant foreknowledge of that 
mystery, nor any notions, in his Sacrifice, to which 
God ada2ited the remedial provision ; except so far 
as those notions expressed the condemning sentence , 
of the Law ; whilst it was tlie sole work and privi- 
lege of God to appoint, and reveal, the Expiation to 
be effected by the death of the Redeemer f." 



V 



* If Mr. D. thinks himself Justified in assuming this cause of ihe 
viclim's death, he camiot surely atop short of expiatory sacrifice, he 
camiot at least upon his own data object to his opponent's assuming 
that tliis " conformity and correspoiuknce" being so clearly under- 
stood by the first offerers must have led them to tlic doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

t Davison on Sacrifice, p. lil. 
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Mr. Davison must, upon coubideration, see that ull 
;his is any thing hutproo/of the coincidence " heing 
lie consequence of Gods own institution of things," 
nd not of a designed, and revealed representation. 
That God did not "adapt his remedial provision to 
Jiy notions" framed by man "in his sacrifice" is 
(yery true. But this does not account for the extra- 
iprdinary coincidence that man's sacrifice " happened 
■ko exhibit a victim's death ;" neither does it account 
for the acceptance * of sacrifice, and the manifested ap- 
probation of the offerer without giving him a notion 
that " a remedial provision" was indispensably neces- 
bary to his heing justified in the sight of God. 

, Christ is the " Lamb slain from the foundation 
i" the world" he suffered for the sins of the whole 
IPorld — he is the " only Mediatoi-" — without him 
• NO MAN cometh to the Tather" — he is the preT 
ordained sacrifice; and, as Mr. D. admits, is the 
Uubject obscurely set forth in the famous prophecy 
pf the seed that shall bi-uise the serpents Jiead. 

If, then, God had his sacrifice in view, if sacrifice 
iid afterwards unquestionably typify his atonement, 
uf God did give ^Xiat promise of the seed, and if sacri- 
fice be among the earliest records, why should it be 
jiupposed to be divested of its typical character ? why 
Li^hould express prophecy point out the seed; and why 
l^hould God accept of sacrifice, and not give it to the 
acrificer as a type and pledge of that Redeemer, 
fiwliich it afterwards adumbrated. Why in short, if 
'.ALL men were interested in the one Mediator and Sa- 
.riour, why should there be any 2)eriod at which, or 
r tmy Justified man to whose faith, sacrifice should not 
'present a sacramental type of the Redeemer. No 
reason, at least none that I have met with, has been 
k ^signed for which God should have thought fit to 



• The nature of that acceptance i 
ad. 4., which I shall have 
I weight to llijs argument. 



described by St. Paul, Heb: 

t notice hereafter, adds great 
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discernible in all God's dispensations seems to oppose 
itself strongly to the notion, that he should in any 
one part have omitted to display some intimation, 
however obscure, of that leading and characteristic 
doctrine, which is, as it were, the veiy spine of the 
whole, and from which no part can be separated 
without at once being paralyzed and deprived of its 
vital principle : I mean the doctrine, that man's im- 
perfect righteousness could not render him or his 
gifts acceptable to God, but he is bought with a 
price, without blood there is tio remission. 

Lastly. Let the cumulative force of all these 
probabilities be taken into consideration, and they 
will be found I think to produce a conviction of the 
divine institution and expiatory character of sacri- 
fice in the minds of most Christians, which the silence 
of Moses in his account of Abel's sacrifice, will not 
weaken, and with which conviction it would, indeed 
be far from " neutral in its import." What that si- 
lence really proves, I shall shew hereafter, when we 
examine the nature of the historical testimony. I now 
proceed to oifer a few remarks upon the negative 
proofs of sacrifice being a divine institution, or the 
improbability of its being man's invention *. 

"The universality of sacrifice is a fact aftbrtJiiig a strong pre- 
sumption of the divine institution of it. I tlo not enter upon it 
haviujc nothing to add, to what lias been already said upon the point. 
See Magee on Atonement, No. 55. and Disc. 11. There are some 
excellent remarks upon the uiUBersality of sacrifice as irreconcileable 
with its human origin, in liiclde^s Pec. Doct. p. 147> et seq. 

Plato, in his Epinomia, has expressed his sense of the incompe- 
tency of man lo discover the means of propiiiating the Deity, and as 
a reason for nhich the established rites of religion should not be al- 
tered, uses the following remarkable argument, b luraruy uSiyai 

Til ^''{Fjl ^VO'fl TUV TOtlTUty ITfpi, 



CHAPTER III. 

' Oh the improhubility of man's inventing sacrifice. 

Mr. Davison has produced the following argu- 
ments to shew, that it was by no means improbable, 
that man, without any divine injunction, prompted 
by reason alone should have offered sacrifice " as a 
confession of guilt." 

"In this sense of sacrifice; in its use as a confession 
of guilt; I venture to heli.eve that, after a candid 
review, it will not be thought either inexplicable, 
or any paradox at all. Consider the first family of 
the human race, and how they stood with God. 
When He had denounced death as the punishment 
due to man's original transgression, and thereby 
given him to understand that death was the wages 
of fl/^ other sin; when He had made this doom the 
great penal sanction of his law, and the fearful sign 
of man's demerit in his disobedience ; how can it be 
said that it was a thing so remote from the ideas of 
the worshipper, that he should make confession of 
his guilt, and of the deserved penalty of his trans- 
gression, by presenting a victim to be slain, as the 
appropriate, hut interposed, symbol of his contrition 
and self-condemnation ? "The substitution of the 
victim was surely no improbable, no extravagant, 
110 very devious effort either of nature, or reason, 
when nature was awakened, and reason prompted, 
by the sentence of the divine law ; that law which 
held its terrors before him, to teach the offender by 
what measure to estimate the desert of his trans- 
gression, and almost to suggest the symbols by 
which he might most adequately express the justice 



of his forc-doomod condition. As tlie represciitativa 
of a forfeited life, the creature slaughtered was a 
confession made to the divine justice neither inapt 
to its object, nor arbitrary in its moral import. The 
action performed, and the sentiment implied, had a 
detemiinate correspondence. The one would ex- 
hibit the other. The sentiment was just; the re- 
preseDtation of it natural. The Holocausts aud 
victims of the primitive age, would not, therefore, 
in this first sense of them, be so perplexed in their 
design, that we should be obliged to resort to a su- 
pernatural appointment to account for their intro- 
duction *." 

I must aver, that after having, to the best of my 
ability, given Mr, Davison's statements and argu- 
ments a " candid consideration," I am disposed to 
pronounce the matter " inexplicable"" upon the prin- 
ciples which he has adopted ; and certainly very far 
from being explained by his attempt f. On the. 
contrary he appears to have produced not only ft 
very artificial, and unnatural account, but also ai^ 
account, which, to give it much probability, seema 
to require an admission of that postulate of War- 
burton's which, in a preceding page, he has himself 
justly condemned; uamely,the " imperfect ion of lan- 
guage J," and a consequent necessity for represen- 
tation by action. For, not to mention many other 
improbabilities, we must suppose Abel to have been 



* Daviion on Sacrifice, p. 21, «9, gS; 

f No beaefit appears to be proposed by Mr. D. as [he cxpcetfd 
result of sacrilice so offered. 

J " Language," says Dr. Magee, "which Scripture expressly 
states to have been derived to our first parents from iJivine instruc- 
tion, cannot be supposed so derectivc, in those terms tlial related to 
the worship of God, as to have rendered it necessary for Abel to call 
ia the aid of actions to express the sentiment of gratitude or sorrow; 
and still less likely is it that he would have resorted to that upeciei 
of action, which, in the eye of rrason, must have- appeared displease 
ing to God, the slaughter of an unofiending animal." Magee on 
Atonement. Disc. II. Sec. also No Llli. 
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deficient in tlie use of language, if he were 
unable to express his '* contrition, and self-condem- 
nation." without shedding the blood of an innocent 
lamb. Neither do I perceive the aptitude of the 
symbol, or the connection which could present itself 
to the miod of the offerer between the death of an 
un(0ending * animal, and the sentence due to guilty 

The improbability of the human invention of this 
has been amply discussed by various writers, 
"and the principal arguments may be seen in Dr. 
Magee's work upon the Atonement. They are ge- 
ner^Iy known and I shall not enumerate them. But 
I wish to adduce one, which I have not observed to 
have been previously urged. It is this ; that a 
strong degree of improbability opposes itself to the 
supposition, that Abel could have been led by rea- 
son, to offer animal sacrifice ; because the natural 
reason of a good man, instead of expecting to pro- 
pitiate God, would discover greater grounds to ap- 
prehend his displeasure, and must have shrunk with 
Jiorror at the bare idea of inflicting upon an innocent 
animal death, which had been denounced as a curse 
AND PUNisHiMENT upon himsclf. This very conside- 
ration alone would have been sufficient to deter a 
good man, and atone, I contend, is sufficient to ex- 
plode the fanciful theory of Mr. Davison respecting 
man's offering sacrifice as a symbol of " contrition. 

But how forcibly does the aptitude press itself on our reason, 

we contemplate it as tlie type of our sinless Redeemer, our 

mthout bl^iish and mitkout spot. 

■(■ " By this reason," (says Jeremy Taylor, Duel. Dub, p. 35p) 

~re are taught that God must be worshipped, yet that cannot tell 

how God will be worshipped," &c. 

Against this cannot be urged what Mr. D., when discussing the 
subject of will worship, claims as concessions of Taylor's opposed to 
his own views. For here man has no principles, no previouii know- 
ledge to argue upon, no attributes of God from which he might dc- 
^Bce an inference that such offerings could cause htm to be plenscd 
with us. 
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and self-condemnation." Had Mr. Davison at once 
maintained the position, which he justly rejects, 
namely, that man had invented expiatory and vica- 
rious sacrifice, it would have appeared of the two 
infinitely the more probable; for under the con- 
sciousness of guilt described by Mr. D., one can 
scarcely assign, for man's inflicting upon another that 
death, which had been denounced as a curse upon 
himself, a motive so probable, as a superstitious ex- 
pectation, that tke suffering of the victim would be 
accepted instead of Ms own. Bnt if such were Abel's 
expectation, Mr. Davison admits, that he must have 
derived it from revelation ; it could not have been 
the discovery of reason. And the acceptance of it 
confirms this admission. For it woidd unquestion- 
ably have been at vtiriance with the analogy of re- 
vefded religion, that God should teach man that a 
sacramentfd rite could be a human ordinance. 

Having stated this argument, I shall close this 
portion of our subject by adverting to Mr. Davison's 
■remarks upon " Man's right over the life of the 
creature, and upon the inference that our first pa- 
rents were clothed in the skins of animals slain in sa~ 
cnfice." Mr. Davison neither concedes the conclusion, 
nor refutes the reasonings of Archbishop Magee, res- 
pecting the date of the permission of animal food to 
man. I may therefore fairly claim as a position 
hitherto established, that it was subsequent to the 
Deluge. And being so, it is highly improbable that 
man should presume, and he could have no right to 
inflict death upon au animal without an express per- 
mission so to do. But an express permission to in- 
flict death for the purpose of sacrifice cannot rear 
sonably be separated from the positive institution of 
sacrifice by divine command. Mr. D. would oppose 
this inference by denying the premises, and claiming 
to man the right of inflicting death upon the animal 
creation without any special permission, and contend 
that it was conveyed in the original grant of " Do- 



minion over the living creatures." The following 
are his statements and reasonings. 

" Declining this larger question as to the first 
grant of animal food, and the true date of it, I an- 
swer that, whether for food, or no, the dominion 
over the living creatures was unquestionably a 
branch of the original grant of the Creator. ' Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth and 
subdue it ; and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living creature that moveth upon the earth.' This 
is the primary charter, these the large terms of it, 
from the Sovereign Lord of all, conveyed to man. 
Here is dominion over the living creatures positively 
and in form conceded to him. But this is not all. 
For that other preceding grant to replenish and 
subdue the earth, and occupy it to his use, could 
scarcely be turned to effect, without the liberty of 
subduing those, the wild, and otherwise the rival 
possessors of his domain. Their lives, no doubt, 
were submitted to him for the furtherance of his 
natural accommodation in completing his mastery 
and possession of the earth *." 

Mr. Davison does not contend that this grant 
conveyed the permission, to take the lives of animals 
for the purpose oifood; for if he had, he would have 
been contradicted in the very next verse, in which 
God expressly tells man that he had given him 
" every herb for meat." He states that the permis- 
sion is generally conveyed in the words " have do- 
minion," and specifies the object, viz. to enable him 
to subdue the earth, and to " subdue those, the wild 
and otherwise the rival possessors of his domain" 
The following observations will, I think, demon- 
strate, that Mr. Davison's supposed grant does not 
merely rest on assumption without proof, but is also 
distinctly negatived by the facts of the case. 
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• Davison on Sac. pp. S3, 24. 
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; ist. Neither of the terms rendered in our transln- 
tion "subdue" and "have dommion" (See Ainswoith 
on the verse, and also the LXX) necessarily conveys 
a licence to take life. They simply imply man's rule 
and lordship, investing him merely with possession 
of the earth, and superiority over all created beings. 

2dly. The grant was given before the Fall, in Pa- 
radise ; where we have no authority to assume, 
that any such rivalry could exist between man and 
the animal creation, as would justify him in intro- 
ducing DEATH into that region of life and futppiness; 
qr as would lead them to molest him. Hostilifyhe- 
tween man and beast is no where to be traced, till 
the serpent occasioned the Fall ; and seems to be a 
notion at variance with the description of man's state. 

3dly. The recorded fact (Gen. ii. 19.) of the 
beasts being brought to Adam to be named is posi- 
tively opposed to such a notion. 

4thly, If we could even consent to waive these 
arguments, and concede that the grant implied per- 
mission to take, in self-defence, the lives of the wild 
beasts, still this would be far from amounting to a 
permission, to take the life of an inoffetisive lamb, 
without an adequate occasion, which occasion, as 
being connected with his worship, could be detef- 
mined by only God — men could not presume to do 
it without express permission. 

The argument built upon the prohability (for po- 
sitive proof is not here claimed) that the sldns (Gen. 
iii. 21.) in which our first parents were clothed, were 
tliose of animals slain in sacrifice ; fVlr. Davison has 
treated with a scorn scarcely decorous, considering 
the high character of Dr. Kennicott : and the feeble- 
iwss with which Mr. Davison has sustained hi^ own 
position. 

> " They argue," says he, " that God would not 
have given the lives of the animals merely for the 
sake of raiment, that the skins could have been none 
other than the remains of sacrifice; and sacrifice 
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must have been commanded ; otherwise the raiment 
could not have been obtained. Tlicae things liave 
been supposed and deliberately said*. What we 
read and see is the raiment mentioned, and not the 
sacrifice ; and a direction given for the one and nof 
for the other." 

We certainly do, as Mr. Davison observes, " see 
the raiment mentioned, and not ihe sacrifice," &c. ; 
but I must remind him, that we do not see, that 
raiment is the object ,yor which the animals were put 
to death. That the skins of dead animals were used 
for clothing is plainly stated. But the purpose, for 
which those animals were slain, is not stated at all. 
Neither raiment nor sacrifice are represented in this 
passage as the purpose, for which life was taten. 
Raiment then, even under Mr. Davison's condemna- 
tion and contempt, I must contend, does not appear 
the purpose for which, it is probable, that the ani- 
mals were slain. We are no where told, that ani- 
mals were slain for clothing. We have but one 
KNOWN, and that a most distinctly recorded, 
purpose, for which, in those times, animals were put 
to death and skinned ; and that is sacrifice. The 
incidental evidence then, (which I shall hereafter 
shew is the species of evidence to be expected here) 
directly leads to the inference, that sacrifice must 
have been tJie purpose for which the animals had 
been slain, before their skins were used for clothing. 
I would also here suggest-'— the significance of God's 
covering the nakedness of man's body with the shin 
of that sacrifice, which typified the catering of the 
nakedness of his soul — the propriety which it con- 
fers upon that legal metaphor of hiding and covering 
sin, so eloquently touched upon by even Mr. Ben- 
son tj i'l the passage I have before quoted ; and also 

* Dr. Kennicott'a First DisserUtion. 

\ Mr. Boiison has posilioely asserted, in the face of Leviti.eal 
pravtk-c, anJ oi' ilie aigrafled dmracter of the Law, tliat the nkio of 
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the probable connection of our first parents being 
thus clothed, with the resenatimi * of the skin of 
the burnt-offering for the Levites. I would respect- 
fully submit these considerations to Mr. DavisoUj 
and ask him whether he may not think, upon reflec- 
tion, that at least something of the superciliousness, 
with which he has rejected the learned Kennicott's 
opinion, might not have been abated; and whether 
the " deduction," which, he authoritatively declares, 
" is to be made from the text," be really so very 
plain. 

The arguments which support the probability of 
the divine institution of sacrifice, have an equal ten- 
dency to prove its expiatory character. Because, 
the typical nature of the rite being thus inferred, it 
may be reasonably assumed, that the type was not 
deficient in a quality at least analogous to that, which 
forms the principal feature of its antitype. This 
resemblance too between the type and the antitype, 
being clearly recognized under the law, cannot be 
supposed to be wanting under the antecedent dis- 
pensation, if under that dispensation the typical 
character of the rite itself be acknowledged. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Historical Evidence of the Hitme Institution of 
Sacrifice. General Remarks. 

Mr. Davison begins with stating, " that there is a 
total silence in Holy Writ, as to the rise of sacrifice." 

the burnt offering was originally consumed. — We must have better 
authority for that, than aucnion. — See Hulsean Lee. 1822, p. 236. 
" See iSkuck/ords Connect. Vol, i. Book II. 



Hence, he argues, that " this sUeyiccoitho Scripture 
history, neutral in the narrative, is far from neutral 
in its import. For had sacrifice been instituted of 
God ; had it been the solemn rite and character with 
which religion from the beginning was invested by 
a special revelation, most reasonable is it to think, 
that some notice of such an authoritative institution 
of it would have been preserved, and transmitted to 
memory, for the instruction of after times." 

That this silence of Holy Writ is not neutral in 
its import we both agree, but with respect to its 
real import we most decidedly differ; as will be . 

hereafter seen. I apprehend also, that Mr. Davison 
will not entirely coincide with me in the immediate } 

inference, which I deduce from the very silence* of 
the narrative. The public must judge between us. 

Sacrifice, whether originally revealed by God, or 
invented by the primeval worshippers, was to the 
Jews the most important and prominent of all their 
religious rites. And, as Moses wrote for the in- 
formation of the Jews, it can scarcely be supposed, ( 
that he would leave them in ignorance of the origin 
of this interesting rite, whether that origin were 
divine or hmnan. The prima facie consideration of 
this narrative brings us imtnediateli/ to one, or to 
both of these conclusions. 1. Tlie origin of tlie rite J 
W€is already notorious to those to whom the narra- \ 
tive was addressed. Or, 2dly, Moses did not consi- 
der the history of the primitive or the patriarchal 
age as tlie place, in which the information requ'red |. 
was to he given. j 

By a particular investigation of other portions of , 

• Davison on Sac. pp. 9, 10. | 

■f Mr. Daviaon has, I think, greatly overstated the Mence when i 

he afHrms that, antecedently to the Law, " there is not the moat i 
distant diticlosiire made, directing U3 to infer how it (sacrifice) was 

originally introduced." That he haa «o overstated it, will appear V 

as we proceed in our examination of the historical evidence. ^ 
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the Mosaic history, bearing upon these two posi- 
tions, we shall, I trust, be able to determine satis- 
factorily the true import of this silence of Holy Writ. 
In the course of this investigation I shall shew, that 
Moses, antecedently to the promulgation of the law, 
and under it spoke of sacrifice in terms denoting 
the notoriety of its divine origin ; that he must have 
been sensible, that his countrymen would necessarily 
presume its divine origin, unless he should expressly 
caution them to the contrary ; and that the scope of 
his history of the primitive and patriarchal times 
by no means required any positive declaration of it. 
These propositions, if they can be substantiated, wiB, 
I conceive, establish the divine institution of sacrifice, 
upon that species of evidence, which from the nature 
of the case we might reasonably expect to find. 

"Though Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy stood as separate books in the 
private copies used by the Jews in the time of Jose- 
phus, they were written by their author Moses in 
one continued work and still remain in that form, in 
the public copies read in the Jewish Synagogues *." 

This fact, though well known, has not been suflS- 
ciently considered in the discussion of our present 
subject f . An erroneous impression seems to pre- 



• Bishop of Winchester's Elem. Chriat. Theol. P. 5. Vol. i. 

t Mi. Davison appears to me to have entirely lost sight of the 
fact that the Look of Genesis is part of oiie continued work, and tbat 
it was a. record intended for the iDstruction of persons to whom the 
Law had been previously delivered, and who had formed determinate 
notions upon the origin and intent of sacrifice. He says, " Men 
have looked through the law of Moses, to the antecedent re- 
ligion. They have made the one the image of the other. Of this 
identity we possess no evidence." — Dav. on Sac. p. SS, 

To the former part of the charge 1 plead guilty ; I do look, and 
think men ought to look, through the Law of Moses to the antece- 
dent religion. And, though J have not made the one the image of 
the other, I maintain that the latter is a jiart, and a principal part of 
the former. Instead of the primitive sacrifice being adopted and ex' 
ahedhylhcLav, IcoiiCcnLl, atid, Ihave the aulhoi'ilyofSt.Paul, that 
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Vdiil, that Genesis is to be looked upon as a separate 
book, and as published before the oral delivery of 
the law. The reverse is the truth. There is abun- 
dant evidence, that the completion of this " one con-' 
tinned work " the Pentateuch, was long subsequent to 
the oral promidgation of the law. Michaelis con- 
jectures that each event of the Exodus, &c., was re- 
corded as it happened. 

Faber argues that the Pentateuch was written 
"synchronically " with the Exodus. The history 
appears to contain internal evidence, that it was not 
completed, or at least not produced as a public 
document, till a short time before the decease of 
Moses, when he commanded it to be deposited in 
the Ark *. I do not mean to contend, that the facts 

tbeLaw w&s added to the patriarchal dispensation. Hence I infer that 
sacrifice had t!te same g'cneraf intent under the Lan, as under the pn- 
triarchs. The general intent of animal sacrifice was always the 
same; viz. atonement or restoration to God's favour. Its peculiarity 
under the Law was its various application to the purposes of main- 
taining the theocracy — of preserving the people from idolatry, and 
of setting forth under different forma typical descriptions of the Great 
Atonement to be made " in tlie fulness of time.'' Hence I do hold, 
that we are " to look through the law to the antecedent religion " and 
to judge of the light in which sacrifice must have appeared to the 

• Deut. sxsi. 9 — xi. S4-26. comp. 3 Kings xxii. and xxiii, Fub. 
Hor.Mos. vol. i. 321. 

The nature of the narrative is opposed to the fanciful opinion 
of Eusebius and others, that Mosea wrote the book of Genesis, whiln 
keeping the flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, in the wilderness of 
Midian. " But," says Mr. Hartwell Home, " the more probable 
opinion is that of Theodoret, which has been adopted by Molden- 
hawer, and most modern critics, viz. that Moses wrote this book 
afler the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and the promulga- 
tion of the liaw from mount Sinai : for previously to his receiving 
the divine call, related in Exodus iii. he was only a private indivi- 
dual, and was not endued with the Spirit of Prophecy. Without 
that Spirit he could not have recorded with so much accuracy the 
history of the creation, &c." Home's Introdac. vol, iv. 4. 

All that portion of the work previous to the call of Mosea, was a 
rapid sketch of the history of the world, and particolarly the ances- 
tors of the chosen pcoplci It is merely the introductory part of 
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contained in the book of Genesis might not have 
been orally communicated to the Jews at the time 
of, or even previously to, the promulgation of the 
law ; but the written narrative, which we have, was 
posterior to that promulgation. Moses, therefore, 
must have known, that the Jews would take their 
opinions of the origin of sacrifice either from their 
own previous notions upon the subject, or from the 
character in which it was set forth to them under 
the law. The former of these would be at least as 
likely ; indeed (as the fact of Gentile opinions upon 
the rise of their sacrifices will prove) much more 
likely, to lead them to attribute it to divine than 
to human institution. And the latter would deci- 
dedly cause them to regard it as of 'divine origin." 

The view then, with which Moses might be ex- 
pected to mention the institution of Sacrifice would 
be, to correct an eironeous prepossession. The pre- 
possession of the Jews would be in favour of the 
Divine institution; consequently, if this were the 
true state of the case, he would have no occasion to 
inform them upon the point ; the narrative would 
probably be silent. But that silence would lead us 
to the inference, that the divine institution was pre- 
supposed, and notorious. But, if it were of human 
invention, it would then and then only be necessary, 
tliat Moses should expressly declare it, to correct 
the previous opinion of its divine origin, which the 
law would almost unavoidably lead the Jews to 
adopt. 

These points will be farther discussed in the 
answers to the three following questions : — 

the work, and not a separate history. But the time, at which the 
boob of Genesis was composed is not material to the strength of my 
position ; it was unquestionably promulgated as a national document, 
after the giving of the Law ; and Moses must have been capable of 
judging, whether the Law would predispose the Jews to attribute 
sacrifice to divine or human iastitution, when he expressly men* 
tioned neither. 
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; 1. In what light does Moses appear to speak of Sa- 
crifices previously to the giving of the law, and also 
under it ? 

II. In what sense would the general tenor of the 
law pre-dispose the Jews to interpret those passages, 
in which no mention was made of the origin of Sa- 
crifice ? 

III. Is there any thing in the nature and scope of 
his history of the primitive times, which should call 
for an express declaration of the origin of Sacrifice, 
if it were instituted by God 1 



CHAPTER V. 

I. In what light does Moses appear to s]ieak <^ 
Sac^rifice previously to the giving of tlie law, and 
also under it ? 



1. I deny, that there is any one period either be- 
lore, or under the law, which can be pointed out as 

fixing \he first declaration of the divine sauctio?i, as a 
NEW, ANn HERETOFORE UNKNOWN attribute of Sacri- 
fice. It cannot be said of any one passage, Moses 
here distinctly establishes a new sanction to Sacrifice, 
— he here discovers to the Israelites the divine 
sanction, as gii-en to that, which before rested upon 
kuman authority. The passage of Levit. xvii. 11. 
adduced by Mr. Davison for this purpose, has not 
the slightest claim to such a character; Sacrifice, 
before that, had been spoken of again and again, 
both as a commanded, and an atoning rite. And 1 
shall presently shew, that, far from assisting Mr. 
Davison's cause, it establishes a point, which, if 
established, he admits to be fatal to his theory. 

2. No instance has been adduced, in which Moses 
even hints at Sacrifice being a human invention. 
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'"8, There are two remarkable cases in which, 
antecedently to the giving of the law, Moses has 
occasion to mention Sacrifice ; in both of which, he 
speaks, to my judgment, as plainly as possible, as 
under the belief that Sacrifice was understood by 
both Jews and heathens, to be of divine institntion. 
The two passages are Exod. v. 3. " Let us go, we 
pray thee, three days journey into the desert, and 
Sacrifice unto the Lord our God ; lest he fai-i. 

UPON us WITH PESTILENCE, OH WITH THE 8W0ED." 

And Exod. x. 25, 26. " Thou must give us also 
Sacrifices and" (even *) " burnt offerings, that we 
may sacrifice unto the Lord our God. Our cattle 
also shall go with us ; there shall not an hoof be 
left behind ; for thereof must we take to serve the 
Lord our God; and we know not with what we 
must serve the Lord until we come thither." 

In the former case he tells Pharaoh, that the con- 
sequence of his omitting this rite will be the infiic- 
tion of most terrible punishments. But such pu- 
nishments could hardly be menaced for the neglect of 
a rite, which was of mere human institution, or to 
one which was mere will-worship, such as Mr. 
Davison represents it +. It is true, that in this case 
there was a special and particular command ; but 
Moses appears, not to refer Pharaoh to that, but to 

* Dr. Ricliic observes, tbat " Id these two passages Moses and 
Aorou speak of Sacrificing not as a new, and uncomnioD thing, bu| 
as an usual mode of worship, with which Pharaoh was as well ac- 
quainted as themselves; conset^uencly a thing that was not a late, 
or new invention. In the first passage no particular Sacriflee is 
mentioned ; in the latter, hwrnt-offerings are the only species wbicli 
is taken notice of."— fee. Doct. 142. 

His arguments for adopting the tianslatioa " even," which his last 
position requires, arc stated in his note (u), pages 138, 139. 

+ I may observe too, tbat the dreaded visitation with smord or 
pestilence, does not very clearly correspond witli Spenser's, and- Mr. 
Davison's notion of Sacrifices having the " anterior characta'' o£ 
G'lfii, such tta they are described by these writers. Jf Gifts at all, 
thoy were of the nature of Dribcs, to avert the above terrible cala- 



Te\y upon his comprehension of the threat from the 
vitiversal 'persuasion, that Sacrifice was a divine in- 
stitution, a commanded rite, and that neglect of it 
would incur signal punishment. 

In the latter case, Moses informs Pharaoh, that he 
knows not what he is to Sacrifice. And surely tliis 
creates a presumption, that he meant to hold out 
Sacrifice as under the divine institution. Because, 
here was a case unprovided for by the ordinary rule 
of practice, ; and Moses could not presume to say, 
without special authority, what victims would be re- 
quired. Yet surely, if he believed, that Sacrifice 
was the invention of hmum reasoti, and that the 
Patriarchs were justified in establishing this rite 
without divine authority ; surely, he might exercise 
the same liberty, and determine by reason, when he 
had received no directions, what was proper to be 
ofiered for this particular occasion. They would be 
both cases of will-worship, and the precedent of the 
former would justify their proceeding upon the same 
principle in the latter. The same reason which was 
permitted to institute Sacrifice, might surely be per- 
mitted to determine what sort of Sacrifice should be 
offered in the wilderness. 

From these cases before the law, if we turn to the 
language under the law, we find Moses uniformly 
claiming divine authority for the ordinances he de- 
livered. He no where pretends to be the originator 
of any rite ; every one has the divine sanction. But 
God may adopt a human rite, and give it his sanc- 
tion. Yet where is there a hint, that he has done 
so. He speaks of Sacrifice, indeed, as a rite already 
known to man ; and it may be asked why, if its 
divine origin were already understood, he should 
sspressly mention its being now authorised, and 
omraanded by him 1 
%\. To this we may reply — that no where does Moses 
»*ppear to mention Sacrifice with a view of stamping 
lit .with a sanction, which it did not already possess. 
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He is giving a nalional code : and he is careful to 
declare, that it rested upon no human authority, but 
claimed their most unreserved submission to its 
dictates. He frequently, and pointedly mentions 
the divine sanction a9 stamped upon every portion of 
it, not upon Sacrifice in particuktr. Sacrifice is, in- 
deed, a prominent feature in this code. But Sacri- 
fice is not mentioned to enjoin the mere observance of 
it upon divine authority ; but to determine the Tnan- 
ner Sindi place in which, and the persons by whom it 
is, under this national code, to be offered. It is not 
said the Lord hdi,t\icommandedyoMto offer sacrifices; 
but " Jf a7iy man of you bring an offering unto the 
Lord, ye shall bring," &c. — and " If his offering be 
a burnt Sacrifice of the herd, let him offer a male," 
&c. (Levit. i. 2 and 3, comp. Exod. xviii. 12, xx. 
24, xxiv. 5.) The former clause of these passages 
indicates their previous acquaintance with Sacrifice, 
the latter the quality of the victim, the place for of- 
fering, and the like. 

He stamps Sacrifice here with no Tiew authority ; 
but he affixes the divine sanction to the new rule 
and ritual of Sacrifice. Sacrifice itself he mentions 
as familiarly known to them, not through the medium 
of the book of Genesis, (for that I contend they had 
not yet seen) but from tradition and practice. 

The great simplicity of the Patriarchal worship, 
the parental nature of their regulations, and their 
frequent communion with God, sufficiently account 
for the absence of any written code of religious ob- 
servance ; while the uniformity of their worship, the 
recorded instructions of God given to them on occa- 
sions out of the ordinary rule of sacrificial practice, 
and his continued and manifested superintendance 
over their welfare, are evidences of an active inter- 
position, quite incompatible with the notion, that 
he left to their discovery the rite, which was the 
prominent feature both under the primitive dispen- 
sation, and under the law ; and which, finally, was 
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the most important and, significant type of the atone- 
ment by the blood of Jesus. 

But wheu the IsraeHtes had multiplied, were re- 
leased from the sway of Egypt, and had become a 
nation; then the Law was given. The primitive, 
and significant rite of sacrifice was still retained, 
but its principle was applied to a more diversijied 
aitd complex code of transgressions ; adapted to the 
situation of the people, and to the counsels of the 
Almighty. A solemn record was to be put forth, 
establishing a national code of religion and polity, 
by which the Israelites were to be guided then, and 
in future ages ; when Moses should he no more, and 
tiU the Lord should raise up a " prophet like unto 
Moses.'" To ensure obedience and reverence to this 
code the Divine sanction was distinctly stamped 
upon every part of it. Man was not to add to, or 
take away from it, much less to be supposed to have 
originated it. Therefore Moses frequently says, the 
Lord spake, the Lord commanded, and the like. But 
while the previous history speaks of sacrifice, as the 
chief, almost sole religious observance, without any 
period being mentioned in which it assumed a typi- 
cal character ; the Law, in no single instance, repre- 
sents it as a rite, which then for the first time had 
received the sanction of Divine command. 

These circumstances offered a strong presump- 
tion that Moses spoke of sacrifice as universally 
known to be of Divine origin ;— a presumption, in- 
deed, 80 strong, that, in my opinion, nothing but the 
express declaration of its being of human institu- 
tion ; or some decisive proof that the scope of the 
history of the primitive times indispensably de- 
manded its mention, can set it aside. The former, 
we know, is not to be found. The latter I shall 
discuss under our third question. But we must first 
enter upon those points, which were proposed as 
the second question. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1 1. In what sense ivould iJie general tenor of tlie Lme 
pre-disposc the Jews to interpret those passages of 
• the Primeval and Fatriarchal history i?t which no 
:■ meniionwas made of the origin (^ Sacrifice ? 

In considering the points suggested by the pre- 
ceding question, we have unavoidably anticipated, 
in some degree, the answer to the present. 

The impression on the mind of Moses, which I 
have endeavoured to shew, precluded the necessity 
of his directly mentioning the origin of sacrifice in 
the book of Genesis, will be found to rest upon a 
Just estimate of the feelings and prepossessions of 
the Jews. 

The Levitical Law was the place in which the 
Jews would naturally seek the authority of Sacrifice ; 
and we have no />roo/' that even the substance of the 
facts recorded in the book of Genesis was related to 
them previously to the promulgation of the Law. 
It appears to me a complete subversion of the mat- 
ter to suppose, that a Jew would deduce the origin 
and intent of sacrifice from the cursory account 
given by Moses of Abel's sacrifice, when all the as- 
sociations of his mind recently excited, both by 
repeated declarations of the Divine sanction, and by 
sensible tokens of the presence of the Deity, strongly, 
almost irresistibly, led him to regard not only Sacri- 
fice, but every part of his ritual as of Divine autho- 
rity. 

What inference, then, would a Jew draw from 
the simple statement, that " Abel also brought the 
Jirstliugs of his flock and of the Jat thereof. And 
the Lord had respect unto Abel and unto his offer- 
ing ?■■ 
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The firstlings and i\iQfat thereof were sacrificial 
terms *. The import of these was determinate^ and 
perfectly well known. But they were terms applied 
to a commanded offering — an offerings which^ the law 
taught them^ derived its sanction from God, not 
fiK*& mah. Had they not received it with the mp9t 
tinquestionable demonstrations of its Divine autl^o- 
I3ty? Does not the book of Leviticus open with 
the e:$plicit and emphatic declaration, that ^\ihe 
Lord called unto Moses and spake unto him out of the 
Xmbemacle of the congregation, saying, speak Onta 
tbe children of Israel, and say unto them. If any o£ 
you bring an offering," &c. And does not God 
ftimself say ^* I have given you the blood f-" (Lev. 
]|TiL 11.) Not a syllable respecting his having 
adopted the rite, or man's having invented it. 
v il^hen the children of Israel, therefore, read the 
)0CQmit of Abel's coming to offer the firstlings of his 
flock, and of the fat thereof, and the recorded accept':^ 
^uie^ of his offering ; could they-^ entertain even a ^^- 
picion, that the very rite, which was enforced upon 
t]^m with such solemn declarations of the Divine 



^* Lev. iii. 17. Deut. xii. 6. 

'.tijecline entering upon the controversy respecting the sense of 
iiMSh'm Gen. iv. 7. because, from my very slight acquaintance with- 
Hebrew* of which I am now only a learner, I cannot pretend to arbir. 
trate the merits of the respective arguments. The reader will fiod 
apipe critieisms on Mr. Davison's reasonings in the Quarterly Theo- 
logical Review for September, 1825, to which I refer him. One 
jj^n of Mr. Davison's work connected with this point, I cannot pa^ 
ilirffliout jobserving the excessive and undiscriminating severity with, 
wlueh he has condemned Lightfoot. That this author's views^ w^ro 
not sometimes erroneous cannot be affirmed. But this by no means, 
jiTstifies'lVfr. Davison (p. 70) in declaring, that " he is one oftlietak 
writers to deserve our confidence, either for his perspicuity as* a 
scholar, or his justness of thinking as a divine." : ^ 

; f It may he urged here that given or decreed in this passage may 
refer to its immediate, sanction. This amounts at the utmost to a 
possibility. But this possibility I shall presently attempt to destroy, 
when I show 4he true bearing of this memorable passage upon the 
question of the expiatory import of the primitive sacrifices. 
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sanction, was offered by Abel as a mere human in- 
vention ? 

Again. Could the Israelites, who had beheld 
every thing, however minute, connected with their 
ceremonial code distinctly stamped with the Divine 
sanction, and the absolute creation of Divine com- 
mand ; could they suppose, that Sacrifice, the^r«n- 
cipal feature of their worship, the very ordinance to 
which all other parts of the ritual were entirely suh- 
servient, was a mere human invention ? Could they 
conjecture, that God, who had planned and ordered 
the tapestry, and the very loops of the tabernacle, 
should have been directed by man to the atoning 
Sacrifice, which was to cover our sinfulness — that 
He, who appointed the vail of separation, should 
borrow from his creatures, the hlood that was to be 
sprinkled before the mercy seat ? Or could they 
imagine, that He, who ordained the very vestments 
of the priests, the form and the materials of the 
altar, should have left human reason, the reason of a 
corrupt, fallen, and erring creature, to discover the 
victim, for which the altar was to be built, and with 
which the priest was to approach it '.' Surely not! 
Every association of a Jewish mind, nay the very 
evidence of his outward senses, must have led him 
to consider all his ceremonial as of Divine appoint- 
ment, and Sacrifice the crown of all, the most solemn, 
the most iviporf ant o^JiiYmG institutions. 

But we may advance still farther. The Jews, to 
whom this history was addressed, were taught that 
they were.neither to add nor to diminish aught from 
God's commands ; (Dent. iv. 2.) and the manner, in 
which the Divine indignation was roused by any 
attempt to proceed in God's worship otherwise than 
he had commanded, was abundantly manifested in 
the cases of Nadab and Abihu, and of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram. With such doctrines, and such 
examples * before their eyes could they infer, that 

• Whether the apostle (Coloss. ii.) does or does not condemn will- 
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Abel brought his offerings and that offering was ac- 
cepted, without a Divine authority for it ? Could 
they conjecture, nay could they believe this, unless 
Moses had expressly and positively declared it ? 

I conclude, then, that the natural and strong pre- 
(Gumption of those, to whom the narrative contained 
in the book of Genesis was addressed, must have 
jfeen in favour of the Divine institution of Sacrifice, 
atiil that the historian must have been fully aware of 
fiiia presumption, and would have undeceived them 

^P IT BEEN ERRONEOUS. 

Was there then any thing in his narrative which 
demanded any special notice of the Divine institu- 
tion of Sacrifice ? This is our next question. 



CHAPTER VII. 

III. Is there any thing in the nature and scope of the 
history of the primitive times, which shmddcmlfor 
an express declaration qf the origin of Sacrifice ; 
if it were instituted by God? 

A PARADOXICAL, I may almost say sceptical, tone 
se^ibs to characterize the reasoning, which, (upon 

w(>rsbip> I shall not examine here. Neither shall I enter upon Mr. 
Dayisoo's arguments and statements respecting that subject. I am 
not contending that the human origin of sacrifice would necessarily 
rendier it unacceptable to the Deity. All I claim, and I think it 
CAnnot Jbe denied, is, that the offering of sacrifice of human invention 
nu^st haye appeared A^AZ^ criminal in the eyes of the Israelites ; 
and that an accepted sacrifice could be of that description^ is what . 
they would neither contemplate, nor heUeve^ unless x>istincti.t in- . 
FOKHED ppQN INDISPUTABLE AUTHORXXT. But the offering of any 
rite of human invention as having a sa^cramental efficacyi.jnuajtbe> 
criminal in the eye of God. 

D 2 
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the ground that Mosos might *, in a few words, have 
set at rest the point ; by declaring the origin of Sacri- 
fice in the Book of Genesis) denies the doctrine of 
the Divine institution of it; though supported by 
the general sentiments of mankind.by the universality 
of its adoption, by the character, and proceedings 
of God, by the solemnity of its sanctions, and im- 
portance of its olBce under the Law ; and finally by 
its typical relation to the principal circumstance of 
the pre-ordained scheme of Redemption. The in- 
dications of its being notoriously of Divine origin 
pervade almost every portion of the Law, in which 
it is mentioned, and I have thence endeavoured to 

* " We wanted (says Mr. Benson, Huh. Led. 1822, p. 192) no 
fnrmal history of the rite, no formal account of it explaining him or 
wlten it was institutedi {t\iS words in Italics are Magee's quoted by 
Benson) by God. We wanted merely an assurance of the fact 
that God bad commanded the practice of animal sacrifice," &c. 

I am surprised tliat the acute mind of Mr. Benson did not perceive, 
that this argument, if it had any weight against the Divine, must 
press with tenfold power against the human institution. Moses ad- 
dressed his history immediately to the Jews, and could not be soli- 
citous to satisfy the alnfost Sceptical fastidiousness of modern times. 
If a Jerv, then, had discovered the human origin of Sacrifice, he 
might urge against Moses the very argument of Mr. Benson. He. 
might say, ' You have imposed upon an a human institution as a 
divine one. tVe wanted tio formal account of the origin of Sacrifice ; 
one word introduced into your narrative of Abel's sacrifice, would 
have prevented us from falling into an error, to which you must 
perceive all our prepossessions and information inevitably tended to 
lead us. You shew the importance of sacrifice in God's sight by 
mentioning his solemn acceptance of Abel's ; you represent it as the 
tieneraiffli and ani/brm observance of our forefathers ; you teach us 
that they were in the habit of receiving reoe/ution* of his will on fc»* 
impoTtant matters; you know the vniveTsal notion respecting aacri- 
lice; you will not deliver the minutest part of the Tivxal connected 
with it without, at the same time, asserting its Divine authority; you 
exhibit to us most appalling examples of wrath against those, who 
presume to offer wncommanded rites ; what must we conclude from 
all this, but the Divine origin of Sacrifice ; how could we entertain 
the reviolest suspicion of its human origin ? If it were of Divine 
origin, there could be no occasion to mention so obvious a fact. But 
if it were kiman, the omission of this circumstance has the effect of 
deception.' 
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^evr, that the prepossessions of the people, to whom 
the narrative of Abel's, and of other sacrifices antece- 
dent to the Law was addressed, could require no 
mention of their origin, unless that origin were human. 
" Neither did the scope of the narrative require any 
such declaration. The Pentateuch consists princi- 

Eilly of a succinct history of mankind, but particu- 
rly of the forefathers of the Israelites ; a larger de- 
tail of the circumstances of their Exodus ; and a 
minute declaration of those laws, which were to 
form their civil and religious code. The first part 
of the Pentateuch, which we call the book of Genesis, 
is neither professedly, nor substantially, a record of 
the origin, or of the intent of Sacrifice, but of histo- 
rical facts. Some of the chief objects, to set forth 
which this record appears to have been intended, 
were the causes of man's liability to death ; that the 
fathers received certain promises ; that they mani- 
fested their faith in the true God by sacrificing to 
iiim amidst the prevalent apostasy; and that cer- 
tain of these promises were to be fulfilled in the 
time at which Moses lived. This history was ad- 
dressed not merely to those, who lived at the time of 
the giving of the law, and whose prepossessions 
would, as we have observed, strongly tend to the 
conclusion of its divine institution ; but it was ad- 
dressed also to their posterity, to men who, being 
born and ediucated under that law, which so awfully 
prohibited human inventions in the Tabernacle wor- 
ship, would in a still greater degree entertain the 
same prepossessions. If then Sacrifice were a human 
invention, it would apparently amount to positive 
deception on the part of Moses, to conceal it. But if 
it were of divine appointment, then we have just the 
species of evidence, which the general scope of the 
historian would teach us to expect. We have notice 
of its solemn acceptance, — ^we have notice of the uni- 
Jbrmity of patriarchal observance, — we have notice 
of the reverence, in which this rite was held, — we 



have notice, that God frequently communicated his 
will to the patriarclis in matters, apparently much 
more within the province of human reason, than the 
discovery of Sacrifice ; and finally, we have notice, 
that he commanded and regulated Sacrifice on special 
occasions. 

This is precisely such notice, as we might &iirly 
expect to find in this part of the work, when there 
is another portion of it expressly devoted to treat of 
Sacrifice and its sanctions, — a portion from whicK 
alone succeeding generations, and from which, to- 
getherwith the universal veneration and practice of it 
previously to the law, the contemporaries of Moses 
would respectively derive their notions of its origin 
and authority. 

To come to particulars, let us examine one or two 
cases, with a view to ascertain how, and for what 
pm-pose the mention of Sacrifice appears to be in- 
troduced. 

In the grand case of Abel's Sacrifice, (Gen. iv.) the 
whole tenor of the narrative indicates that Moses did 
not especially design here to record the first Sacri- 
fice, or to draw any particular attention to that rite. 
Sacrifice is brought forward quite incidentally as a 
usual practice ; no prominence is given to it, as 
though it were the first example of its being prac- 
tised ; its mention is altogether siibordhuite to the 
principal feature of the transaction, viz, the first 
murder, and Caliis forfeiture of his right of primoge- 
niture. These two latter circumstances constitute 
the maiii subject of this part of the history; and| 
this subject in nowise led to any allusion to the 
origin of Sacrifice. In his narration Jloses touches, 
in due order, upon the events, which led to the 
terrible catastrophe, and relates that, either inprocess 
of ti?ne, or at tJte appointed tivie*, the two brothers 



• It is not malerial to the argument which of these two senses be 
xdopted. The latter strengthens it, and is espoused by Kennicott 
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me together to make their offerings to God; and 
that Cain was so exasperated at the acceptance of 
his brother's offering, and the rejection of his own, 
that he slew him. The notoriety of tiie origin, and 
nature of Sacrifice among those to whom the narra^ 
tive was addressed, satisfactorily accounts for the 
omission of any alhision to that origin, where the 
fa'st ioarder was the principal subject, and Sacrifice 
was mentioned only incidentally *. This throws the 
question back to the ground on which I have dis- 
cussed it; namely, the previous opinion, which the 
Jews from the law, and other sources, would natu- 
rally entertain respecting Sacrifice. 

The same may be observed of ail those cases 
wherein filoscs directly, or indirectly, refers to this 
rite, — as when he speaks occasionally of " building 
an altar," The purpose, for wliich the altar is built, 
he considers as notorious. He states facts, from time 
to time, as denoting to the Jews, that their fore- 
fathers were not unmindful or deficient in re- 
verence of this solemn rite ; and tlie manner in 
which he sometimes mentions, and sometimes omits 
the circumstance of building an altar, marks that 
the preparation for Sacrifice was as much a matter 
of course, as pitching their tent. Where Sacrifice 
itself forms a 7>roffi/'«t'H< feature in the narrative, it 
is always from its being offered, or commanded upon 
some great occajiion, which could have no other ef- 
fect upon the mind of the Israelites, than to impress 
them with' a sense of its paramount sanctity and im- 

and Magee. (Vide Magee on Atonement, No. Ivii.) The very in- 
tndenial manner in which the mention of Sacrifice is introduced, ap- 
pears to decisively indicate that it was not then a new pmctice. 

* Moses, when relating to the Israelites the effects of the accept- 
ance of Abel's offering in exciting Cain's wrath, could have no more 
occasion to mention or refer to the divine origin of Sacrifice, than 
an historian, describing to Englishmen the effects of the statute tor 
the relief of the Cathohcs, in etciling lltefanalkiim of Lard George 
Gordon, could have to mention, that an act of Parliament must have 
the sanclion of the King, Lortlx, and Commons. 
4 



portance; and would invest it with a character con- 
sistent with any thing, rather than /mnmn invention. 
Every thing presented to the Jews conspired to 
stamp it with divjne authority, and Moses therefore' 
omits the mention of its Divine institution ; because 
it was notorious, and because the scope of his history 
did not demand that it should be specified. 

But we must not yet quit this ground. Mr. 
Davison brings forth a knot tied by the paradoxical 
ingenuity of Warburton, and declares his opinion 
that it cannot be unbound. The substance of the 
argument in this case is, that Moses has distinctly 
mentioned the divine sanctification of the Sabbath, 
but not the divine appointment of Sacrifice : and 
hence it is inferred, that Sacrifice was not of Divine 
appointment. To this, after the evidence oiTered to 
establish the Divine origin of Sacrifice, it might 
be sufficient to answer " non sequitur." And the 
academic freshness of Mr. Davison's logic will at 
once satisfy bim, that the conclusion is by no means 
supported by the premises. But my object is not 
to dispute, but to examine. I have some arguments 
to produce, and some remarks to make respecting 
Mr. Davison's strictures upon Dr, Magee. Let 
Mr. Davison speak in his own words. 

' ' This express mention," he says, " of the Sabbath, 
joined with the omission respecting sacrifice, has 
been urged by Bishop Warburton with great force. 
He holds it as almost decisife in itself, against the 
divine appointment of Sacrifice. In some of the 
most important views of the principal question, I 
shall have to express my dissent from that distin- 
guished writer. But in this one article, his reason- 
ing is most just. The direct, the obvious impression, 
from the dissimilar state of the Scripture evidence 
reflected upon the two institutions, is to create a 
belief in their different origin. God's own blessing 
and sanctification, from the beginning, adhere to the 
first, that of the Sabbath. His blessing indeed, but 



not his precedent saiictification, to the other, that 
of sacrifice. This argument, however, has lately 
been discussed again, and rejected, in a work of our 
own times ; a work which has acquired a just cele- 
brity by the merits of its various erudition, and by 
its tone of acute and forcible discussion : ' The Dis- 
courses and Dissertations on the Scriptural doctrines 
of Atonement and Sacrifice,' by a Prelate of the 
Irish church. Archbishop Magee. This very able 
writer, of whom I can speak only with a great re- 
spect, and with the deference due to his learning and 
his high station, maintains the Divine origin of Sacri- 
fice, which he makes it a leading object of his work 
to establish, and treats any deviation from that opi- 
nion with a very frank severity. He has suggested 
some solutions intended to account for the omission, 
which is now in question, and deny the adverse in- 
ference from it. In all which solutions, I cannot 
but think that the denial is ineffectually made ; and, 
in one instance, I could almost say that I desiderate 
something in the candour and perfect fairness of the 
learned author towards his subject. For he would 
diminish and depress the comparative evidence for 
the first divine institution of the Sabbath, by urging 
the incidental and indirect mode in which it is re- 
ferred to, without a positive command for its obser- 
vance expressed. To which plea I think the reply 
must be, that if the indirect reference to the Sabba- 
tical institution does not sufficiently prove, or imply, 
a command for its observance, the no-reference to 
the institution of sacrifice, will render a command 
for its observance far from credible *." 

In this passage there are two points to be ex- 
amined, the one Warburton's inference above alluded 
to, and the other Mr. Davison's strictures upon the 
reasoning of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Several answers to Warburton's reasonings are 
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collected and urged by Dr. Magee *, to which it is 
sufficient to refer the reader. Instead of repeating 
them, I shall urge one connected with the line of ar- 
gument, which I have hitherto adopted, I shall look 
to the *cope of the historian in mentioning the sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath. Warburton, book ix. ch. ii. 
says, " To impress the highest reverence on the 
Sabbath, the sacred historian is careful to record its 
divine original." That Moses did record the divine 
original of the Sabbath, to mpress on it " the highest 
reverence and importance " is very true— but it is not 
true that he did so liere, in the booh of Genesis — It 
was recorded for that purpose in the twentieth chap- 
ter qf Exodus; but in the first chapter of Genesis it 
is recorded as a merely important fact ; necessarily 
falling iu with the course ■^ of the narrative, in the 
strict order of time. The history of the first weeh 
of the creation is the subject ; the operations of the 
six days, the rest, and the blessing of the seventh 
are successively, and plainly narrated. It was not 
from this narrative, that the Jews derived their cota- 
itumd to heep the Sabbath ; neither, though the ces- 
sation of God from creation was a reason for observ- 
ing the Sabbath, is it here related merely as a reason. 
The rest, and the sanctification, are mentioned as 
facts, which close the history of the week. But both 



" Magee on Atonement, No. Iviii. 

■^ Benson says " He " (Moses) " has alnioat interrupted the pro- 
gress of liis narrative for its introduction, or, if tltis be too much to 
assume, we must, at least, allow it is iocidentally and parentLeticaliy 
made," Huh. Led. 1822, p. 193. 

I bave attentively perused this part of the narrative, and can 
truly profess, that 1 perceive nothing like interruption of the narrative 
to introduc« the account of the Sabbath. Instead of its being paren- 
thetical, the whole account, from the beginning of the first chapter 
to the end of the third verse of the second of Genesis, seetns to be 
one simple, clear, and coherent relation of the successive events of one 
entire vreek. The work of each of the six days is progressively 
described, and the whole naturally closed wiili the statement of God's 
resting on, aud sanctifying the seventh. 
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bad been declared to them probably bej'ore the book 
of Genesis was written, and unquestionably before 
it was published as a national document. The sane- 
tification, then, of the Sabbath was mentioned simply 
because the scope, and order of the narrative re- 
quired it, not for the purpose of conveying to the 
Jews any additional sanction, beyond that, with 
ivhich they were already acquainted ; and the men- 
tion of the divine origin of Sacrifice was omitted, be- 
cause the scope of the narrative did not require it, 
and the Israelites were already satisfied of it from 
the saToe source, from which they derived their know- 
ledge of the other, namely, I'rom the Law. 

ButMr. Davison hasnotcontented himself withstat- 
ing, that Archbishop Magee has failed in his attempts 
to answer Warburton's arguments ; he moreover in- 
sinuates the charge of want of candour and fairness. 

*' In one instance," he says, " I could desiderate 
something in the candour, a»d perfect fairness of the 
learned author towards his subject. For he would 
diminish, and depress the comparative evidence for 
the first Divine institution of the Sabbath, by urging 
the incidental and indirect mode in which it is re- 
ferred to, without a positive command for its ob- 
servance expressed." 

Far from me be the presumption of pretending to 
fling the shield of my opinion over the character of 
that learned prelate. But I will not pass over this 
part of the subject without offering some remarks. 
Upon a charge which I cannot but characterize as 
rash, and inconsiderate. 

The archbishop fairly admits that " no doubt can 
be reasonably entertained of the import of this pas- 
sage as relating to the institution of the Sabbath, 
yet still the rapidity of the historian has left this 
rather as a matter of inference ; and it is certain 
that he has no where made express mention of the 
observance of a Sabbath until the time of Moses." 
Is he not fully borne out in this observation, espe- 
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cially wlien the patriarchal observance of the Sab- 
bath has been actually, and strenuously disputed ? 
Nay, far from having been wanting in candour, he 
has not pushed the argument to its full extent. I 
deny that the observance of the Sabbath could be 
inferred, as Mr. Davison has stated from its " insti- 
tution*" i?t the passage in question. Before we 
could understand v^hat was meant by sanctifying, 
and blessing the Sabbath, as mentioned in the second 
chapter of Genesis, we must " look at it through the 
Law." We must ascertain in what sense the people, 
to whom the history was addressed, would interpret 
it. And to do this we must recur to the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus. The real fact is, that the ac- 
count in question does 7iot give the Divine command 
for the observance of the Sabbath, but simply nar- 
rates the historical fact, which, in the law, Moses 
states as the reason of the command. That a com- 
mand for its observance is implied in its sanctifica- 
tiou there cau be no doubt ; but that certainiy is 

* God's saiKtifymg and blessing the day, as simply stated in tbif 
passage, and not followed by a hint of human observance till the 
Exodus, would not necessarily imply, that he intended it to be 
marked by any partit^ular acts of religious worship, or by a total rest 
from worldly employments , It might mean, for instance, simply 
that it should be a day in which he would bo propitious, and bless 
all things done on that day. This, I say, might be urged in reason- 
ing on the bare alatement in Genesis, coupled with the want of re- 
corded observance. Dut the moment we look at it dirough the pro- 
per medium, die sense becomes at once clear ; the Israelites, who 
had lieard the declarations of the Law, would not hesitate as to the 
real meaniog, nor entertain a doubt of its observance. 

For my own part, so far from doubting this, it appears to me the 
most frivolous paradox to dispute the observance of the Sabbath, 
because it is not mentioned in the Book of Genesis. I have already 
expressed my sentiments in differing with Mede, (see my Sermon 
on the Passover) respecting his notion, that the Jews did not observe 
t])c Sabbath in their Exodus till the occasion mentioned Exodus xvi. 
The very familiarity, with which iu that chapter Moses speaks of the 
Sabbath, shews at once the reason of its observance not being re- 
corded, namely, its notoriety, and its not coining wiiliiu the scope of 
the history. 
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ttaiued not from the passage itsell', uor from any 
record of its oljservance, but from the eoinmandmenf 
in Exodus, and the sense in which we perceive, that 
an Israelite, who had heard that command, must na- 
turally understand the phrase, sanctify tfie Sabbath. 
With respect to Mr. D.'s argument upon the " no 
»ference to the institution of Sacrifice," it may be 
jDSwered, that the Sabbath, and Sacrifice, both stand 
Bpon the same footing. Neither the observance of 
£e one, nor the institution of the other could be 
Iproved, nor were intended to be proved, from the 
issages, in which their first mention occurs. We 
oust look at them both " through the Law." We 
liust see in what light the respective passages would 
l-ippear to those, to wliom they were addressed- 
^And we shall then perceive, that an Israelite could 
no more doubt that an accepted Sacrifice was di- 
vinely instituted, than that a sanctified Sabbath was 
commanded to be humanly observed. Moses speaks 
of them both as familiarly known to the Jews, and 
Wt is the notoriety * of the facts, and their not com- 
I^ing within the scope of his narrative, which causes 
I to omit the mention of both the observance of 
; Sabbath, and the Divine institution of Sacrifice. 
liThe above is the only mode in which they can respec- 
Uvely be deduced ; and the very conviction, which Mr. 
J .D. expresses of the fi^WffzK/y of the primevaloS*en;a«ee 
©f the Sabbath, confirms me in the opinion, that I 
*iave, upon just grounds, maintained the Divine 
rigin of Sacrifice ; in fact, upon the only rational 
[rounds on which I can conjecture, that he must 
lave arrived at his conviction respecting the pri- 
[ Baeval observance of the Sabbath. When, therefore, 
rArchbishop Magee says, that the patriarchal observ- 
kwice may be ii^erred from Gen, ii. 2, 3, he is far 
Iftom being deficient in " candour and fairness," he 
' dlows the passage «?/ the weight that can be claimed 
1' for it. 

" Mngeeon Atonement, Vol. II. p. 37. 
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Proofs thai Sacrificial A ionement was not 2^eculiar to 
tite Mosaic Law, but the chai-ter of the Primeval, 
and Patriarchal Dispensations. 

I. The reasoning we have used, to shew that Moses 
must have understood the Divhie institution of Sa- 
crifice as notorious and unquestioned ; and that he 
could have no inducement to mention the origin, 
but upon the supposition of its being of human in- 
vention, will generally bear with almost equal force 
upon the question, whether the Sacrifices of the 
Patriarchs, and antediluvians were expiatory. 

That they were so may be inferred from the 
prominent, I may almost say, single, distinction, 
with which they are noticed in the history of the 
world previously to the Exodus. Though the Israel- 
ites could not suppose, that Sacrifice was originaJly 
applicable to all those purposes of legal atonement, 
and purification, which arose out of the peculiarities 
of their new ritual ; yet they would naturally con- 
clude, that Sacrifice always possessed the same prin- 
cipal and general character before, as under the law ; 
namely: that it was cm appointed memts of' recon- 
ciling man to God. This, I contend, would be their 
conclusion, unless they received some information to 
the contrary. 

Atonement is spoken of in the Mosaic law as the 
knotvn purport of Sacrifice, not as a novel doctrine. 
No explanation is offered, as though the nature of 
expiatory Sacrifice had been hitherto undiscovered. 
But Moses (see, for example. Lev. i.) proceeds 
abruptly to inform them, not that Sacrifices are ex- 
piatory rites, but how and by whom expiatory Sacri- 
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fices are to be offered under the law. All this de- 
notes the notoriety of the expiatory character of 
Sacrifice, and I shall not dwell upon arguments which, 
in proving the Divine institution of Sacrifice, have 
been sufficiently urged. 

I shall proceed to the direct evidence, and shall be- 
gin with the palladiumof Mr. Davison's cause, Levit. 
xvii. II. It may seem almost paradoxical to say, 
that I begin with this very passage, because I con- 
sider it as containing the most clear, and decisive 
proof, that expiatory Sacrifice was the charter of 
the primeval dispensation, and as establishing a fact, 
which alone overthrows the whole of Mr. Davison's 
theory. He gives us the passage in italics, and 
claims it as his strong hold ; I claim it as mine. 
The reader will decide. 

" Turn," says he, " to the Mosaic law. See what a 
different scene of things instantly meets our view ; 
and how prominent the difference. For the life of 
ijie flesh is in the blood, and I hace given it to you, 
wpon the altar, to make an atonement for your souls. 
For it is the blood that maheth an atonement Jbr tlie 
soul *." " This is the doctrine of the Mosaic Sacri- 
fice ; and the whole body of the Mosaic law is 
sprinkled with the atoning power of blood. But 
this, I say, is a new doctrine ; a doctrine of which 
we find no positive information, nor any possible 
vestige in the primeval religion. And though the 
transference has been very confidently made, it is 
most evident, that we have no right to transfer 
this doctrine of the subsequent law to the elder 
history f ." 

" This is a neiv doctrine," " a doctrine " of which 
we find not even " any probable vestige." " It is most 
evident that we have no right to transfer the doctrine 
of the subsequent law to the elder history." These 



■ Lev.xvii. 11. 

■f- Danaon on Sacrifice, p. 31 , 32. 
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are large assumptions, and. as Mr. Davison speakn 
of the " co7iJidcnce, with which the transference has 
been made," I should have expected from hiin some 
proofs of the novelty of this doctrine. 

He will perhaps stand upon the ground, that he is 
not to prove a virtually negative proposition, that it is 
incumbent on those, who alBrm the previous establish- 
ment of expiatory Sacrifice, to bring forward their 
evidences. This may be fair ground for a disputant 
to take, but he presents himself to ns as an inquirer. 
He should, I think, then have pointed out to us 
some expressions in this passage, some points in the 
mannerofitsintroduction, some peculiarities in those, 
to w;hom it was addressed, which characterise it as 
a Jiew doctrine. For I must frankly state, that I see; 
nothing in this passage like the introduction of a 
wettj doctrine ; and I shall endeavour to satisfy oth^s, 
that so far from being such, it is a most pregjtant and 
decisive pro<^ that Sacrifice was ordained by God 
from the beginning as an expiatory rite. 

That it was not a neio doctrine may be gathered 
from the following considerations, 

1. In the book of Leviticus, atonement by blood 
had been spoken oi familiarly, and as perfectly well 
known, from the very first chapter, and long before 
this passage becomes the subject. 

2. I contend, that this identical reason for absti- 
nence from blood had been orally declared to them, 
before the publication of the Book of Genesis, with 
its account of primitive Sacrifice ; and thus so directly 
asserts both the Divine origin and expiatory charac- 
ter of Sacrifice, that they must necessarily be pre- 
sumed, unless Moses had decidedly excepted the 
primitive Sacrifices from the range of this general 
declaration. 

3. Not a hint is there in this passage of a change 
in the import of Sacrifice; not a syllable of adopting 
a human rite, or of exalting a mere eucharistic offer- 
ing to the character of expiatory, and vicarious 
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Sacrifice. Neither the expressions nor the manner 
of its introduction give the slightest countenance to 
the idea of tlie novelty of its doctrine. As to the 
expressions, God says, " I have given." When did 
he give ? Why should it be assumed, that he gave 
it under the Law, and not from the beginning 1 
Why should he say " I have given" if he had merely 
adopted it ? Again, as to the manner of its intro- 
duction : how is it introduced ? as 7iew information 
respecting the character and authority of Sacrifice ? 
No ; merely as a reason for absl'mence from blood. - 
Is this like the introduction of a new doctrine on the 
important subject of expiatory Sacrifice 1 Let the ' 
reader see the passage, and its context. Let the 
plainest man say, whether Mr. Davison be warranted 
in assuming from it that expiation by blood was a 
vew doctrine ? 

" And thou shalt say unto them, whatsoever man 
there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers, 
that sojourn among you, that eateth any manner of 
blood, I will even set my face against that soul that eat- 
eth hlood, and I will cut him off f ram among Ms people. 
For the life of tlw flesh is in the hlood : and I have 
given it to you vpon the altar, to make atonement for 
your souls ; for it is the blood that maketh atone- 
ment for the soul. Therefore I said unto the 
children of Israel, no soul of you shall eat blood, 
neither shall any stranger that sojourneth among 
you eat blood ♦." 

Can any thing he more obvious, than the fact, 
that the expiatory character of Sacrifice, instead of 
being here established, and announced as a new 
doctrine, is mentioned as a subordinate circumstance, 
as a REASON, for that prohibition, which forms the 
immediate and principal subject. The Israelites are 
here taught, aiot that God has given them the 
blood to make atonement, but that they are not to 
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eat blood; and, as an impressive reason, they are 
reminded that God had given them the blood, to 
make atonement for their souls. 

But this is not all. 1 have yet another argument 
to offer upon this remarkable passage, which, 
though overlooked by Mr. Davison, is, in my opinion, 
one of the most conclusive, which can be brought 
to demonstrate the expiatory character of Sacrifice 
from the beginning. 

I have just shewn, that in this passage, God de- 
clares his having given the blood for the purpose of 
atonement, as the reason, for which they are pro- 
hibited from eating hlood. But turn to the book of 
Genesis *, there we find the very sajne prohibition 
delivered, but without any specified reason. Could 
any Israelite, then, who had heard the law delivered, 
and this prohibition enforced by the affecting and 
mtful consideraiion, that God had consecrated blood, 
and separated it from common use, by having given 
it upon the altar to make atonement for the soul ; 
could any Israelite, who had heard this ; afterwards 
read the self-same prohibition, accompanying the 
FIRST REConnED-f PERMISSION to use animoljfbod ; 
and yet entertain a shadow of doubt, whether the 
same reason were the cause of the same prohibition ; 
a prohibition given to the ancestors of the same 
chosen people; announced to men practising the 
same Sacrificial rite, recorded in a part of the same 
history ; and, finally, proceeding from the same 
eternal, consistent, and unchangeable God ? Could 
there, I say, be a shadow of doubt in the mind of 
any Israelite, under these circumstances ? He must 
naturally suppose some reason for the prohibition of 

■ " But ihe lies!], with the blood, which is the life thereof, shall 
ye not eat." — Gen. ix. 4. 

f I say recorded, not that I entertain any doubt whether this weri 
acluall]/ the first permission to use animal-food, but merely not to 
assume more than the very letter of Gen- ix, strictly warrants. — 
Vide Magee on AUmemait, No. lii. 
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blood in the case of Noah ; but what; could sug- 
gest to him any other reason than thai, which be 
had heard from tliat oral revelation, from which 
alone he could, or ought to derive the reason of 
God's proceedings. I contend that this, as well aa 
the other cases, clearly vindicates the general prin- 
ciple,— that, in the book of Genesis, historical faets 
are rapidly sketched, and many things of the great- 
est importance are passed over in silence, on ac- 
count of their notoriety, and their mention being 
foreign to the general scope of tlie historian. The 
omission of the reason for prohibiting Noah from , 
eating blood, — the want of a specific command, or 
even record respecting the observance of the Sab- 
bath, — the " no-reference" (as Mr. Davison terms it) 
to the origin of Sacrifice ; all mark the same general 

N impression on the mind of Moses, that ho was ad- 
dressing his book to men, who had received the law, 
to whom all these three great subjects were familiar, 
and who, therefore, could not require that he should 
specially mention them in that part of the Penta- 
teuch, which was not professedly devoted to these 
subjects, and naturally led him to refer to them only 
incidentally. 

The " Scripture records" are not here (to use Mr, 
Davison's words) " solicited to lend their aid to the 
purpose." Every rule of just interpretation leads U9 
to the above conclusion. The plain sense of these 

ttwo parallel passages must be violently distorted, 
by assuming, that Moses did not intend the Israelites 
to understand, that the prohibition, in both cases, 
was founded on one, and the same reason, viz, GoJ 
had GIVEN THE BLOOD UPON THE ALTAR TO MAKE 
ATONEMENT. 
* Moses, in his cursory narrative of events, naturally 
mentions the prohibition to eat Mood, together with 
ttie permission to eat animal-food. He incidentally 
shews the uniformity of the Divine counsels, with 
respect to expiatory Sacrifice ; he marks the conse- 
E 2 
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cration of blood in consequence of its import in that 
rite. That the reason of the prohibition should be 
specified was quite unnecessary, as it must be noto- 
rious to men, whose almost every day associations 
set forth to them the sacred and solemn uses to 
which blood was applied, Moses could scarcely 
have penned these two passages, containing the 
same prohibition, recorded for the instruction of the 
same people, and yet have expected that they would 
suppose God to have founded the prohibition in one 
case on reasons, dissimilar to that, which was de- 
ckired to be the ground of it in the other. 

If this reasoning be correct, Mr. Davison must 
abandon his whole theory, both respecting the date 
of the institution of expiatory Sacrifice, and respect^ 
ing its human origin. For he himself says, " The 
human rite was neither a real, nor a symbolical 
atonement. For to invent a type, or an adequate 
symbol, implies a knowledge of the reality. This 
knowledge man could never attain to by his own 
means. How could he soar to Heaven in his ideas, 
to foresee the Sacrifice of the Son of God *." 

• Davison on Sac, 142. 

Mr. Davison claims the sanction of Oiitram to the position that 
" there is neither example nor evidence in Scripture before the 
Mosaic Law, of expiatory Sacrifice." p. 83. Wliatever may be the 
weight of Outram's authority, let it be fairly exhibited. The pas- 
sage quoteil by Mr. Davison being graced with Buodry italics not 
to be found in the original, I beg to submit it to the reader ac- 
cording to tlie author's own typography, which by laying the empha- 
sis on a particular nord, seeins to produce a sense not so accordant 
nith Mr. Davison's position, as the italics in Iiis quotation appear to 
display. 

" Jam Tcro sacra piacularia, qualia a Mose descripta sunt, us- 
quamne forti> in usu fuerint, ante legem sacram Hebrxeis daiam, ego 
niinime definierim !" 

Now Outram treats of tno kinds of piacular Sacrifice, nMESTF and 
DE?1* of which each bad its distinctive peculiarities. That 
Outram, then, declined givin;;; a decided opinion, whether before the 
law there were any piaeiilar Sacrifices as described by Moses, is a 
very different proposition from his affirming that there are no piacu- 
lar Sacrifices at aU. 



I shall now advert to three cases of Sacrifice, in 
I'fcrhich, though prior to the law, some indications of 
\ -ita expiatory character may be traced. And this is 
*-€ull as much as we can expect. For, as 1 have 
•Iready contended, it is only under the revelations 
>f the Mosaic Law, that we look for a specific de- 
daration of the nature of Sacrifice ; inasmuch as 
that is the portion of the Mosaic history, which pro- 
fesses to give an account of it; and as Sacrifice 
was not a new rite introduced then for the first 
Hme, or upon new principles; but an extension of 
Hiie original typical means of atonement, to the vari- 
ous peculiarities of the Levitical code. 
. Abel's Sacrifice I shall at present pass over ; b&- 
' )6ause whatever vestiges of its atoning nature are to 
I ^ discovered, must be inferred by comparing it 
I ^rith the places in which it is mentioned in the New 
Testament, (see chap, xv.) 

K I. We find this passage in Job.i. 5. Job " offered 
jiumt offerings according to the number of them all ; 
""ejt Job said, it may be that my sons have sinned, 
ud cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job con- 
nually." 

I# Here not only is the connection between Sacrifice, 
nhnd forgiveness of sin, clearly distinguislied ; hut 
f:4||iIso the frequency of Sacrifice is stated. Now, 
.whatever may be said of heathen notions of Sacri- 
fice, it cannot, I think, be fairly maintained, in this 
Use, that Job's offering can be interpreted as having 
toy other connection with forgiveness of sin, than 
Jiat which arises from its being an expiatory rite. 
This inference is fairly deducible from the letter - 
' T the narrative, and receives the strongest con- 
aiation from the sanctity of Job, and from the 
jreat and principal feature of God's pre-ordained 
ff^iflcheme of salvatjon, that atonement must be made 
"br transgressions. 
It may be urged, that in placing the age of Job 



higher than that of Moses, I am assuming too much*. 
But this question has been largely discussed, and I 
refer the reader to Numbers XXIII. and LIX. (par- 
ticularly the latter) in Magee's work upon the 
Atonement, where the opinions respecting the cha- 
racter, date, and author of the book of Job are ably 
examined, and where may be found abundant refe- 
rences to various authorities on the same subjects. 

II. Of the Sacrifice offered by Noah t (Gen. viii. 
24) the result is thus described. 

" And the Lord smelled a sweet savour : and the 
Lord said in his heart, 1 will not again curse the 
ground for man's sa&e, for (because *a ) the imagi- 
nation of man's Jieart is evilj'rovt his youth." 

The circumstances which tend to characterize this 
as a case of expiatory Sacrifice, are these : that the 
phrase the Lord " smelled a sweet savour" clearly 
denotes God's acceptance; that "sweet savour" is 
in a multitude of instances under the law applied to 
piacular offerings ; that it is expressly used in des- 
cribing our Saviour as a Sacrifice for sin J, and that 
the declared effect of God's acceptance is the solemn 
promise, that he will no more curse the ground, on 
account of tlte evil imaginations of man's iieart. This 
promise is subsequent to, and obviously connected 
with the acceptance § of Sacrifice. But Sacrifice in 

* Townsend, in his Arrangement of tliG Bible, fixes iLe period of 
Job's trial as previous to that of Abraliam. He adopts this date 
partly upon the authority of Hales, and partly upon certain views, 
which he himself takes of the Divine counsels. 

f See Spenser, De Leg. Heir. 763. 

J Eplies. V. 2. See Whtlbij's Commentary. 

$ SiayoTjOas ov wpondijaio, &c. say the Seventy. Mr. BensoD toq, 
in endeavouring to account for the universality of Sacrifice frpop 
Noah's, observes, " The blessing and the sacrifice which CAXLEb 
i)ow» the blessing would naturally be fixed in their own tfaodghts 
and communicated," &c. &c. Huh. Lett. p. 214, 1822. 

This appears to me sufficiently strongly expressed. That a Sa- 
crifice which was a mere human invention, neither exjuatorv nor 
typical, shoidd call down the bleising upon tJie human race, wfil, 1 
am sure, stagger mauy who have hiliierlo bt'licved, that man lias 
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the sight of God (as far as we are informed) can 
have no other connection with the pardoning of 
human wickedness, than that which it derives from 
his appointment as an expiatory rite, typical of that 
vtonement, by which the serpent's head is bruised, 
4nd man restored to the favour of his God. 
• The celebrated case of Abraham's trial, related in 
■*he twenty-second chapter of Genesis, presents to 
aiy mind a most striking evidence of both the typi- 
vtU, and expiatory nature of Sacrifice. Mr. Davison 
has not overlooked the argument usually built upon 
the case, and has made, 1 think, an ineifectual at- 
tempt to meet it upon the ground, " that there was 
no expiation or atonement joined with this emble- 
matical oblation ;" that there was a special com- 
wumd * to Abraham to offer up his son, and that 
this would not stamp on o/Acr Sacrifices the cha- 
ffacter of either typical, or expiatory offerings. 
But the position, which I am about to take, presents 
no opening to such objections ; I shall exhibit this 
ease in a light in which it has not been hitherto 
^ewed ; and, in so doing, shaU have to differ not 
*nly from Mr. Davison, but, as far as I can find* 
from every preceding expositor. I affirm, then, that 



J Deither righteousness of liis own, nor gifts wherewith lie can pur- 
f chase God's favour, and have read St. Paul's declaraiion, that ivith- 
\ <^t blood there is no remission. 

" The commanded sacrifice of Uaac,' the beloved son'of Abra- 

I, is the second incident. This is justly to be considered as a 

I ^pe of the Sacrifice, as his restoration is of the Resnrrection of 

V'Christ. But no Expiation or Atonement is joined with this emble- 

K^tic Oblation. Consequently it was a symbol only of the act, not 

l tif the PonieT and Virtue of the Christian Sacrifice. But of all the 

l-Rophetic types, this one, in the commanded Sacrifice of Isaac, 

k^pears to be among the most significant. It stands at the head of 

I. We dispensation of Revealed Religion, as reduced into covenant vtith 

1 file people of God in the person of their Founder and Progenitor. 

I Bdng thus displayed, as it Is, in the history of the Father 0/ the 

Faithful, it seema to be wrought into the foundations of Faith. Iir 

the surrender lo sacrifice of a beloved son, llie Patriarchal Church 

hegiat with an adumbration of the Christian reality." — Davison o» 

Sucrijke, p> 170. 



the received opinion, that Isaac, in this transaction, 
was a TYPE OP Christ's sacrifice is erroneous ; that 
neither the circnmstauces of the narrative, nor the 
allusion to it by St. Paul, warrant any such infe- 
rence ; and that by a departure from the simple 
outhnes traced in Scripture, much of the force and 
beauty of this most significant type has been over- 
looked, or has been obscured, by various unautho- 
rised conceits. The real type of Christ, on this, as 
well as on other important occasions, was the ham 
OR MALE LAMB caught in the thicket, and provided 
by God. Isaac was the type of the faithful chil- 
dren OF Abraham. 

As this notion is opposed to high, I may say uni- 
versal, authority *, it behoves me to shew some 
ground?, on which I thus differ from all preceding 
interpretation. 

. I. 1 am not acquainted with any passage of Scrip- 
ture, in which it is intimated, that Isaac was, on 
this occasion, a type of Christ's sacrifice, Much, 
I know, has been said respecting his bearing the 
wood, and thus representing Christ bearing the 
cross. But for this, and various other particulars, 
nothing like authority \ has been exhibited. 

II. It can be, I think, satisfactorily shewn both 
from the whole tenor of the transaction, and also 

* Dr. Graves in \\u Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. ii, p. 979, 
adopts Warburton's account of tliis typical transaction, and adduce^ 
it as a proof of (he doctrine of the Kesurrection being known to 
Abruham and Isaac. But the view i take of the subject, though 
differing from his, will not aSect the force of his argument. 
. t Tiiat Isaac was in many respects a type of Christ, and tliat even 
in this case he ntight be such, I do not mean to dispute. There are 
points, and very strong points of resemblance, such as Isaac being 
figuratively as Christ was realty, the iiitsT fHviis of our resurrec- 
tion. But then, these, if at all intended in this cttse, are secondary 
points of typical resemblance ; they are not, I maintain, in the frih- 
cipAL import of this singular adumbration of future events. If we 
suppose that the type had a tnofold sign ili cation, tlien Isaac may be 
said to be a type of Christ. l>ut tlie plain and primary import of 
the type is, in my judgment, t!ii(t, which I am endeavouring to illtui 
trace and c:il<iblisli. 
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[ -^om the allusion to it by the Apostle (Heb. xi. 19), 
I ■'that Isaac was, then, the representative not of 
I '•^Christ, but of ALL the children of the Promise, all 

[■^HO SHOULD BE TRUE CHILDREN OF ABRAHAM, WHE- 
ER IN CIRCUMCISION, OR IN UNCIRCUMCISION, (Rom. 

8.) Isaacs figurative resurrection, instead of 
eing primarili/ intended as a type of Christ's resur- 
tion, was a type of his own and their resurrec- 
1 through Jaith in tlie atoning Sacrifice of Christ, 
'i Sacrifice was adumbrated not by Isaac's, for 
-his blood was not shed, but by the offering op the 
GOAT OR MALE LAMB. The peculiarity from which 
the recorded title of the place arises, is the extraor- 

I binary fulfilment of Abraham's most true, but invo- 
-'AlBtary prediction, " tlie Lord ivill provide himself a 
}Ai^for a burnt offering." Isaac, the representative 
Krf the faithful sons of Abraham, or, in other words, 
m^ aU believers, asks. Where is the Lamb ? and re- 
WCeives the remarkable answer, God will provide a 
Zianib. Abraham, as father of the faithful, acknow- 
ledges by laying his son upon the altar, that all our 
lives are forfeited to God, and at the same time ma- 
- Bifests his faith in God's promises, that " in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called; accounting" (as the Apostle 
"tells us) " that God was able even to raise him from 
tiie dead;yrowi whence also lie received him in a 
I figare" It was indeed from the dead that he re- 
'[''jbeived him ; for, when he had raised his arm to slay 
Eliim, he roust have considered his life as forfeited. 
^ JBut observe ! this figurative resurrection of the re- 
l^presentative of the faithful cliildren of Abraham — 
fShis restoration is not granted without blood. 
^The Patriarch is taught that we are bought with a 
Y price ; that the restoration * is through an atoning 
T sacrifice f. The ram taken in the thicket is the type 

' I shall presenfly have occasion to sinew that Testoration is what 
Lis uniformly implied in the notion of atoning Sacrifice. 
■ f This directly contradicts Mr. Davison's assertion, that " No 
Wexplalioa or atonement ib joined ivitb this emblematic oblation ;" and 
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of Christ. God will provide a Lamb said the 
Father of the faithful; and God did provide one, 
figurative of that Lamb, which He hath provided 
to " take away the sins of the world." God will 
PROVIDE * was the prophetic remark before the Sa- 
crifice — God will provide f was the name attached 
to the place after the Sacrifice — the name recorded, 
to convey to the remotest ages the prophetic charac- 
ter of the transaction ; to shew, that the male lamb, 
provided by God, made atonement for forfeited life, 
and pre-figured the spotless Lamb, by whose Sacri- 
fice atonement should be made for all mankind. 

Can any thing be added to render this type still 
more plain, yes, one circumstance may yet be added. 
" Abraham took the ram and offered him up for a 
burnt ofiering instead of his son." 

Here the expiatory and vicarious character of the 
type is strongly marked ; and I contend, that, in 
this Sacrifice, we have the clearest indications, that 
animal Sacrifice was typical and piacular before the 
law. That this transaction adumbrates more cir- 
cumstances of the Christian scheme, than any pre- 
vious type, is quite obvious ; but to Mr. Davison's 
assumption, that, " In the surrender to sacrifice of a 
beloved son, the Patriarchal church begins with 
an adumbration of Christian reality;" it affords not 
the slightest foundation. Sacrifice was the con- 
tinual and uniform practice of the Patriarchal church 
before this event ; there is no change, nothing 7i£W 
either in the symbol, or in the manner of its being 
offered ; the lamb the symbol of God's eternal purpose 
of remission by blood, was the type given to the 
church from the very /all, and the type given also 

Bt ODce bars t!ie inference (wliicli even in the other vieiv of tliis type 
is open to formidable objections) tbat " consequently it was a sym- 
bol only of the Act, not of the Pomer and Virtue of the C^mtian 
Sacrifice." 

* nNT D"rr5i* ver. S. 

+ nsT mrr ver. i4. 
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in this very instance. The restoration of Isaac 
typified the restoration of all true children of Abrar 
itiain through faith, the lamb, provided by God, typi- 
fied the great, and meritorious Sacrifice, by which 
the restoration of the faithful, even from the dead, 
fihouldbe finally achieved *. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Davison's supposed ^^ internal rea^son'' against 
(he existence of expiatory sacrifice antecedently to 
the Mosaic law. 

*' I OFFER it," says Mr. Davison, " in the next place to 
be considered that, as the Scripture history does not 
furnish the proof of atoning oblations in the first ages 
of the world, so there is one internal reason which 
renders it highly improbable, that an institution of 
that kind then existed. For, I ask, if Sacrifices of 
expiation and atonement were given to that early 

♦ The other question, whether there was " any contemporary 
disclosure made of the mystical import of this sacrifice/' will be 
considered under another head of our subject. 

Mr. D. says, '* It" (this type) '* stands at the bead of the dispen- 
sation of revealed religion, as reduced into covenant with the peo|^ 
x>f God in the person of their founder and progenitor." If by *' the 
peoj^e of God *' he means all believer s^ the proposition here advanced 
18 highly objectionablci for ** the dispensation of revealed religion " 
•w/is ** reduced into covenant " even with Adam. This is in fact 
a restatement of the opinion, which he has advanced in his work on 
Mophecy : '* That there were no signs in the Flood nor in any thing 
oefore or after it that the worst evil of the fall had been done aroay7* 
I shall not enter upon this point here, but shall merely observe that 
so long as the first promise, the death of Abel, and the translation 
of Enocb, (See Dr. Graves* Lect. on the Pentateuch, Part III. Lect. 
iv.v. 1.) stand upon record ; so long that proposition cannot be main- 
tained. 1 . Respecting the true nature of the covenant with Abraham, 
and that portion of it which was really new^ ^nd pecuUar to him, I beg 
to refer the reader to the Appendix to my Sermons, p. 427 — 434. 
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time, of what were they expiatory? For what 
offences did they ratify the atonement? For moral 
transgression, no doubt : for sin estimated according 
to the great law of God. The ceremonial law did 
not exist. The moral only could be the rule of duty 
to the primitive world. It only, therefore, could 
receive the rite of expiation. But since expiation 
for moral sin was not the privilege of the later dis- 
pensation, that of Moses : since atonement for all 
the greater instances of transgression, and even in 
the extent of man's ordinary obliquity of practice, 
was not included in the operation of the Mosaic 
rites ; had such an institute of atonement been 
granted, in the first period of things, to the primeval 
race, the divine economy would have been retro- 
grade ; a sacrament of grace and pardon would have 
been withdrawn ; or, which is the same thing, it 
would Itave reduced from greater purposes to less ; 
and all this is a change in the revealed ratification of 
the Divine mercy, and the remedial provisions of the 
Divine law, a change of disproportion in the appoint- 
ment, and of loss and disfavour in the effect, which 
is highly inconsistent with our best notions of the 
progressive order of revealed religion, and with the 
actual evidences of that order contained in the 
general system of it. If the worshipper under the 
law sought in vain for a Sacrifice to take away sin, 
and absolve his conscience from the burden of his 
moral guilt, we must be slow to believe that the 
penitent before the law stood on better ground, or 
had promises and appointments of greater efficacy. 
David knew of no such Sacrifice ordained; and 
therefore Abel and Noah scarcely could have had 
the privilege of it *." 

Of all his reasonings upon this head the keystone 
is a supposed fact, which, certain as he appears to 
consider it, I think he cannot establish ; viz. that 

'j ' •Davison on Sacrifice, ji. 34, 85. 
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under the law there was no aionement for moral 
transgression. The learned Archbishop of Dublin 
has, with his usual ability and discrimination, ex- 
amined this point; and adduced arguments, which 
Mr. D. has not set aside. Of these I shall, as occa- 
sion may require, avail myself in refutation of Mr. 
Davison's positions, and shall also endeavour to pro- 
duce some additional circumstances, and reasonings. 
The following is the order in which the arguments 
here to be adduced may be distributed. 

1st. I shall offer some general remarks upon the 
efficacy of legal atonement in cases of moral trans- 
gression. 

We shall examine : 2dly, Those cases of moral 
transgression, for which atonement is confessedly 
provided, and which Mr. Davison describes as fur- 
nishing a " qualification or abatement in the debility 
of the taw." 

3dly. The special case of Levit. xix. 20. compared 
with Deut xxii. 25—29. 

4thly. St. Paul's account of the Debility of the Law, 
and his terming it the " ministration of death." 

5thly, And lastly, Mr. Davison's reasonings on 
what he terms, the "progressive'^ character of God's 
dispensations. 

These, I behove, are all his positions, connected 
with this supposed internal evidence against the 
expiatory character of the primeval Sacrifices. 

1. With respect to the efficacy of Legal Atone- 
ment in cases of moral transgression. 

The denial of atonement for moral transgression 
has been advanced by Mr. Davison with a confi- 
dence, which, I think, will startle every reader. 

His notions upon the subject of Atonement are, 
I think, by no means clear or accurate. Let us en- 
deavour to ascertain what it really implies. It im- 
plies principally a sinner's restoration to God's for 
voNr, whether the consequence of that restoration 
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be the remission of temporal, or of eternal punish- 
ments. 

The promises and threats of the law, were, it is ad- 
mitted, of a temporal * nature. But, whatsoever 
their nature, they were respectively the appointed 
consequences of God's displeasure, or of h.i% ftwour. 
And it was the unquestionably declared intent of 
Sacrifice, to restore the offerer to the latter, and re- 
lease him from the former. The Israelites lived 
under a theocracy, which had in view two important 
objects, the maintenance of the peace of civil so- 
ciety, and the preservation of the people from 
idolatry. Both these objects were promoted by the in- 
terposition of an ex^rflorc^fwary^rowirfeTic?, and every 
offence against the state, as well as every violation 
of the ritual, intended as a security against idolatry, 
became an offence against God. And, therefore, in- 
dependently of the punishment inflicted either by God 
or by the magistrate for the sake of public example, 
and the maintenance of these two objects ; God 
threatened divers temporal evils which He would 
bring upon the disobedient ; as being also guilty in 
his sight, and deserving his wrath. These latter 
were to be remitted by certain appointed offerings, 
which were to make atonement, and thus, by the 
agency of the Priest, God's authorised Minister, the 
offender, whose disobedience had rendered him -mifit 
to approach God, was re-admitted to the service of 
the tabernacle, the external sign of his being restor- 
ed to God's favour. This was the principal object 
of the private offerings appointed to be presented by 
individuals to atone for certain offences, and these 
offerings were expiatory in every sense of the word ; 
they were do less so than Christ's Sacrifice ; they 

* But It will be borne in mind, Uiat when 1 aay that the promises 
of the Law were temporal, it is a very diHurent proposition from 
this, — thai thoie under tlie Law had no other than tonipora) promises. 
Of this I stiall preseDtly apeak more at large. 
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were the appointed means of remission of a punish- 
ment incurred by sin, and of the restoration of the 
offender to the privileges of God's favour. It mat- 
ters not whether these punishments, and these 
privileges were temporal or spiritual. An atoue- 
h ment was made. And these private offerings appear 
tto have been generally provided for such offences 
L indifferently as were cognizable either by the Priest 
y&t by the civil magistrate. Yet the atonement made 
I by these offerings had reference to the offence solely 
\ HI respect to its effect, in having rendered the of- 
[■ fender an object of God's displeasure ; as having 
\ disobeyed a law which had his express sanction. 
forgiveness by God implies that an offence against 
God has been committed ; and that offence was not 
\ against God merely as head of the Tlicocracy, hut 
f&o as Lord of all things, in whose sight disohe- 
y dience, whether under, or hefore law was sin. But 
I there were many moral offences, which would come 
1 ander the cognizance of neither Priest nor magis- 
I trate, and had no immediate reference to the welfare 
\ of society, or to the regulations for the prevention 
I of idolatry ; yet to these also, God affixed temporal 
li^anctions; and to the whole moral code the denun- 
J-«ation of his displeasure, or the promise of hia 
l^powr was applied, accordingly as the Israelites 
I should be ohetlient, or disobedient. For these cases 
i'provision was made sometimes by special offerings, 
I put perhaps principally by the daily, weekly, and 
1 other public Sacrifices ; and especially on the great 
i day of expiation described in the l()th chapter of 
> Leviticus, in which we read the following remarka- 
I ble passages : — - 

j " For on that day shall the Priest make an atone- 
^ment for you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean 
\ from ALL your sins. It shall be a Sabbath of rest 
I unto you, and ye shall qffiict your souls by a statute 
I forever. 

" And this shall be an everlasting statute unto 
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you, to make an atonement for the children of Israel 
for ALL their sins once a year."^ Verses 30, 31, 34. 

The parallel so beautifully drawn in tlie Epistle 
to the Hebrews, between the atonement made by 
our Saviour, and that made on this occasion, by the 
High Priest, is known too well to need repetition 
here. And it appears to me almost impossible to 
mistake the Apostle's argument, when he speaks of 
the necessity of repeated, because imperfect atone- 
ment offered by the High Priest, and compares it 
with the one perfect atonement of Christ ; if we un- 
derstand them both to be atonements for vtoral trans- 
gression ; whereas if we deny that the atonement of 
the High Priest respected moral transgression, the 
parallel loses much of its aptitude, and indeed 
the principal feature in which the typical resem- 
blance between the two atonements consists *. 

* I must observe here that in tliis parallel there is a very re- 
markable and distinct testimony given by the Apostle to the typical 
and expiatory import of Sacrifice from the beginning of the world. 
For he says, that bad Christ's Sacrifice not been more perfect than 
that offered by the High Priest, he must have suflfered often, " since 
the foundation of the world." Tlie following are the words in which 
the Apostle draws his parallel ; — 

" Nor yet that Christ should offer himself often, as the High 
Priest entereth into the Holy Place once a year with the blood of 
others ; (for then must He often have suffered since the founda- 
tion of iJie world :) but now once in the end of the world, hath he 
appeared to put away sin." — Heb. is. 25, 26. 

The inference to be drawn from this parallel is, that expiatory 
Sacrifice ^as offered often, and from the foundation of the world, — 
meaning from the earliest ages. But the distinction between 
(lie typical and the real Sacrifice, was, that the former must be 
repeated on account of repeated transgressions, and the latter was 
oifercd once for all. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JBmtminatian of those, cases of Moral Transgression, 
for which atonement was confessedly promded ; and 
: which Mr. Damson describes as ^^ furnishing an 
, abatement^ or qualification" in the debility ^ the 
\ Law. 

• 

IL But Mr. Davison admits, that there are> ivhat 
hje terms, cases, furnishing ^' an abatement Or qvudifi- 
cation in the debility of the Law." This, in effect, 
IS admitting, that his position respecting the ineffi- 
iqacy* of the Law in cases of moral transgression, is 
unsound^. For if the principle of atonement for 
moral transgression be distinctly declared in some 
ca&es, we may surely extend the principle to the 
great atonement, which is expressly said to be for 
ALL the sins of the people ; and for which indeed it 
is difficult to assign an adequate object, unless it 
comprehend such cases. But let this *^ abatemefU 
and qualification'* be examined ; we shall find it far 
more extensive than Mr. Davison appears disposed 
to allow. 

" The whole range," he says, " of the Mosaic sacri- 
ficial atonements may be comprised in the following 
classes of subjects, for which those atonements 
were provided. 1. Bodily impurity. 2. Ceremonial 
pffevce. 3. Sins of ignorance and inadvertency, or 

*' His argument, if admitted in its fullest extent, would do no 
taore tbafi prove that tbere were only ^om^ cases of moral transgres*- 
iioD, for which there was private atonement. But it would, at the 
same ti|ne« proves that the application of atonement to cases of moral 
transgression was not inconsisUnt with God's dispensation under the 
law. And, if it were proved, that atonement might be applied to 
moral transgressions, by what process of reasoning could we presume 
to exclude them from the operation of the generaZ atonement, 
which was expressly declared, to be for all the sins of the people. 
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offences " unwittingly done*." 4. Certain specified 
cases of moral transgression knowingly committed, 
ill favour of which an exception from the general 
severity of the law was admitted, and an atonement 
ordained f. 

" These last cases furni^ that qualification, 
&c." Cp. 91.) 

In the first place I deny, that these classes, taken 
in the sense, in which Mr. Davison understands them, 
do comprise the whole range of Mosaic atonemeuts ; 
and rest my denial upon the express declaration that 
the yearly atonement, Levit. xvi. was for "all the 
sins of the people." 

But waving that point, let us look at these several 
classes. Mr. Davison altogether divests the first 
three of such, a character as can attribute to them a 
moral guilt in the sight of God. Has he even taken 
a correct view of these ? I contend, he has not, and 
that he must add, at least, the first and third classes 
to his list of "abatements and qualifications'' 

1. "Bodily impurity." Upon this point I submit 
to Mr. Davison the following account from Outram, 
whose judgment, and candour he very deservedly 
reveres. 

" Accedit etiam, quod lepra, ac sanguinis, semi- 
nisque fluxio ex vita minus sancte acta ortum 
s^PENDMERO HABERET. Quo miuus mirum, si sacra 
lege cautum esset, ut morbis illis inquinati piaculaxi 
hostia purgarentur." Lib. I. cap. xii. s. 4. 

Dr. Jennings expresses himself to the same effect. 

" We allow tlie woman had not properly con- 
tracted guilt by her child-bearing, nor the leper by 
his disease, but as the pains of child-bearing, and as 
all the diseases to which the human body is incident 
(of which leprosy, according to the account travellers 
have given of it in eastern countries, seems to be 



• SecLevit. iv. 2. 13. 22. 27. Num. xv. 34. S7. 
.i Levil. vi. 1 . 7. 
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^H0ie most grievous) are the fruits, mid connequences 
(fftlie apostasy, and of sin, which hath brought these 
calamities on human nature, it was highly proper, 
that, on occasion of a deliverance from these re- 
markable effects of sin, there should be an humble 
acknowledgment made of the desert of it in general, 
and a piacular Sacrifice oiFered for original amAfor 
all actual transgressions ; which I take to be the 
intent of such Sacrifices on these occasions *." 

2. "Ceremonial oifences." These had reference to 
c^tain objects peculiar to the existing circumstances 
of the Israelites, upon the consideration of which 
it will be unnecessary for me to enter ; as my ar- 
gument does not require that atonement should be 
proved to be applicable to nothing but moral trans- 
gression. 

Yet even these, (through that law, which caused 
offence to abound,) frequently assumed a certain 
character of guilt, as arising from want of precaution, 
and from inattention to the regulations of the law. 

3. " Sins of ignorance and inadvertency, or 
offences unwittingly done." 

I cannot suppose Mr. Davison unacquainted with 
the fact, that most of our ablest writers upon this 
subject, and some too, for whose judgment he has 
expressed the greatest respect ; consider sins of 
ignorance as comprehending not only such as are 
" done unwittingly," or from absolute ignorance, 
but also all such, as are opposed to sins oi presump- 
tion. (See Numbers xv.) And sin of premimption, 
as Outram has justly observed, " certum nullum indi- 
cat peccati sed certam peccandi ratiottem." Of the 
character too of the sin of presumption he cites 
with {^probation the description given by Maimoni- 
des, " Elata manu peccat ille, qui frontem per- 
fricat, palamqve peccat, qualisquisque, contra legem 
facit, non tantum, quod libiditie sua, pravisque cupi- 
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ditatihus victvs in rem ■vetitam abriptatur, sed quia 
legifidem derogat, eiqite plane rcpugnare vult.'^ &c. 
Outram, 142. 

By sins of ignorance were understood then not 
such only as were " done unwittingly," but also " all 
other sins against that law," (the law of Moses) 
"which were the result of human frailty, and did 
not proceed from a cool deliberate contempt of God, 
and his authority as king of Israel, even such sins as 
offenders were excited to the commission of by sensual 
appetites and passions, and by the influence oievilex^ 
ample and external temptation ; and did commit know- 
ingly, and against the dictates, and remonstrances of 
their consciences*." The expiation for sins of ignor- 
ance was for all sins (Levit. iv. 2.) excepting those, 
which were threatened with excision, and those for 
which an atonement was specially provided. The 
strong arguments adduced by Archbishop Magee 
(No. xxxvii.) and by Dr. Richie, and others, in proof 
of this point, surely deserved at least some notice : 
and the brief assumption, with which Mr. D. at 
once excludes these sins from the catalogue of 
moral offences, is scarcely consistent either with 
the respect due to these writers, or with that can- 
dour, which should at least have hinted, that some 
difference of sentiment prevailed on this point, and 
that the opinion, opposed to Mr. D.'s simple dictum, 
was embraced by several of our standard writers on 
this question. 

Far from being excluded from the "abatement^ 
sins of ignorance comprehend so vast a range of 
moral transgression f, that to call them an " abate- 
ment," would be a very close approximation to that 
figure of speech, which is supposed (with what jus- 
tice I shall not determine) to be peculiar to the 
sprightly inhabitants of our sister island. I have 

" Richie Pec. Doct. vol. i. S26. 

+ Tlie ample provision of atonement for sins of ignorance may be 
Bcen slated in Richie's Peculiar Doctrine, p, 249, 250, 251. 
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ndt repeated the arguments of Magee, and Richie,' 
but recommend the reader to consult them, if he can) 
entertain the slightest doubt of the sense, in which; 
sins of ignorance are spoken of under the law^* 
But we now come to that class, which according to-^ 
Mr. Davison, *' constitute the abatement, and qualifi-i 
caium to the debility of the law." 

4. *' Certain speckled cases (^ moral transgression*, 
knmvingly conwUtted, in Javour of which an excep- » 
tionifiom the general severity of. the law was ad-*' 
mitted, and an atonement ordained*.'^ 

1st. Let us see what these cases, according to 
Mr. D. himself y were. — Breach of trust-^deceiving 
a partner, or breaking a contract — robbery—Jraud^—. 
lying, for the purpose of retaining things founder- 
^xA perjury to avoid eotfessing theft or fraud. 

A tolerably formidable catdogue of *' abatements;* 
aiid quaUficcUions ! " S urely upon the strength of these . 
we • may call upon Mr. Davison, as I have said, to ' 
iofolrm us upon what principle it could be maintained, : 
that a law appointing special atonements for moral : 
offences, svch • as these, may not be interpreted as 
admitting of atonement for other moral offences;, 
when it expressly declares, that it has one general 
atonement for all ^' the sins of the people." 

2ndly. But it is not necessary to concede to Mr. 
Davison, even that the atonement here mentioned, 
is confined to those very specified cases. I contend, 
that these are a few cases adduced, to illustrate the 
condition on which atonement is appointed, with 
the nature of the restitution and repentance, which 
are necessary to its acceptance. '' In any of these. 
sorts of things,'* (says Patrick, Levit. vi. 3.) " so the 
Hebrew may be translated." 

The word ^3D signifies simply ex omnibus f, not 
of *' all 7Ae*e " as our translation has it. And the 



•Levit. vi. 1. 7. 

t Spe AinftworChi as jalso all the versions of the London Polyglo^^.- 



true sense of the passage appears to be ; concerning 
one, or any one of all that a man doeth, sinning in 
these; meaning whatsoever sin of MiV^oriaman shall 
commit, in this manner he shall make amends, this 
proof he shall give of his penitence, and this offering 
lie shall bring as an atonement before God. 

3dly. I deny that Mr. Davison is correct, when he 
states that these were " offences, in Javoitr if which 
an exception from the general severity of the law 
was admitted." Where does Mr, D. find thisasserted, 
or intimated ? 

He has most completely mistaken the matter. 
The restitution here mentioned is not a mitigated 
penalty enforced by the civil Magistrate. For in 
the case of theft, and of denying things committed 
to a man's trust, the punishment upon detection was 
double * restitution. But here we have the con- 
ditions imposed upon a penitent ^ but wndelected 
offender. The general severity of the law was not 
mitigated "in favour of certain specified cases t^ 
moral transgression knowingly committed." 

This was a purely voluntari/ act ; it was the eon- 
diiion in which an offender, who should be struck 
with remorse for his crime, and should be desirous 
of making amends for his transgression, was taught 
that God would accept his atonement. The making 
this restitution, when he might have escaped human 
cognizance, was the token of his repentance, and 
his offering the Sacrifice was the manifestation of hiSt 
faith in God's appointed means of atonement. 

The penalty to which these offences were liable 
from the civil magistrate was not exacted at tdl-\ \ 

* Exod. xxii. 7. 

f It was manifestly to the public benefit tliat these arts of volun- 
tary restitution should be encouraged, and tlie penally of tlie law 
i»C exacted, even should the matter aflerwards come to the know- 
ledge of the magiHtrate. The social purposes of example, and pro- 
teciion of property, were better answered by these, than by the ex- 
action of tlie penalty of the law. But this by no moans amounts to 
remiasion of civil punisliment on account of an atoneTnetU mude. 
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the matter did not come under his cognizance be- 
cause the offender had eluded detection. There- 
fore^ as far as the civil magistrate was concerned, 
tiiere was no exception in favour of these qyecified 
ctoses of transgression. And the punishmeut which 
'jht be apprehended from the Divine wrath, mast 
SWrely be far from mitigated in favour of these spe- 
lled t0'ences. Surely in His eyes tJieft and perju- 
ry * cannot be held in a more favourable light than 
thelt alone, but rather to be regarded with greater 
abhorrence, and visited with heavier punishment. 
The severity of the law was not mitigated in 

Jitvour of any particular offence. For, if these cases 
of moral transgression were detected, they were- 
liable to all the punishment due Ay fk^ Jmw to the 
doufile offence. If they were not detected, and were 
persisted in, then the offender virtually defied God, 
and finally involved himself in all the guilt, and in- 
curred all the punishment denounced by God against 
presumptuous sin. 

Therefore the penalty, whether to be exacted by, 
the magistrate, or inflicted by God, was not miti- 
gated in favour of these specified offences, but a 
repentant sinner was entirely forgiven ; and the 
token of his repentance, an earnest endeavour to 
make reparation for the evil he had committed, was 
required as a previous condition to the acceptance 
of his atonement. But it was the atonement, not 

, liie restitution, which was the ostensibly meritoi'ioits 

I eause of forgiveness. 

Punishment was inflicCed for example, and against the nill of the 
offender. It had no reference to Divine forgiveness. But restitu-' 
tian, previous to offering an atonement, did in no wiae partake of 
the nature al pttnUhmenl. It was a voluntary act of repentance and' 
amendment, peVformed when none was privy to the guitt of the 
oflerer, but God, and his own soul. This was the cimditvm of ac- 
ceptance. It is a misnomer to call it a mitigated penalty. It was 
the scale of restitution, wherewith the penitent was assured lie 
nbight' bring his offering lo God. 
' * Compare Lev. vi, 5. with Exod. xxii. 2. 
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The sacrilicial atonement of the law being, as we 
have observed, the means of averting the effects of 
GofTs displeasure, and of restoring the offender to 
that favour which he had forfeited ; to suppose 
that, upon repentance, the offender, who suffered 
the heavier penalty for the smaller crime, was not 
toith respect to the means of atonement, at least, upon 
an equal footing with him, who had been guilty of 
these specified cases of moral offence, in favour qf 
which Mr. D. has fancied there was a initigation of 
the general severity of the law; — involves the gla- 
ring absurdity, which I have already mentioned ; it 
exhibits the Almighty as making this exception in 
favour oi perjury and theft, and accepting an atone- 
ment, when he would admit of none for theft alone*. 

So far from its being, as Mr. D. affirms, " most ob- 
vious, that there was some special design of civil 

* Exodus xxii. S4. Lev, vi. 5. Here are two cases of moral 
oflenc?, the one of detected thefi ; the other in which detection had 
been avoided by perjury. The former offender is compelled to 
make dmhle restitution ; tlie latter is allowed to pay one-fifth. But, 
according to Mr. Davison, an exception is made in faeour of the 
latter offence, and an atonement is permitted, which is denied to the 
former. Hence it follows, that he who has been guilty of the Uster 
crime, not only pays the heamer penalty, but also is excluded from 
the appointed means ot forgiveness ; while (he favoured crime, of 
tkefi and perjury, both pays 3 mitigated penalty, and its author is 
admitted, by atonement, to God's favour. 1 deny this preposterous 
doctrine. 1 contend, that atonement is open to the former, as well 
as to the latter, moral transgression. Is it asked, where it is ap- 
pointed; I answer, " If any one of the common people sin through 
ignorance while he doeth somewhat against an^ of the command- 
ments of the Lord, concerning things which ought not to be done, 
and be guilty, then he shall bring," &e. Sic. Lev. iv. 27. If no 
atonement were provided for the man, who had been detected and 
paid the penaiti/, one of these two conclusions must follow. Either 
the penally per se was accepted, and thus procured forgiveness ; in 
vhich case tlie moral guilt was pardoned by God without reference 
either to the penitence of the offender, or to any expiation. Or the 
penally was not accepted, andnomeanaof reconciliation were offered 
to him : in which case the inexpiable guilt of moral offence would 
consist, not in the nature of tha crime, but solely in dgiection. In 
tlie former case, that a penalty exacted should have any cilicacy in 
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policy in relation to public society regulating' the 
exceptions made ;" the fact ii^ that they had no le-^' 
fecence at all» when connected with atonement^ to 
civil policy; they referred to God's acceptance of 
atancanent ; and the xestitution^ they enjoin^ hag 
little, more concern with the regulations of pubUc 
soetety, than the similar condition enjoined by onr 
Sa'rionr ; *' If thou bring thy gift to the sJtar, and^ 
there rememberest that, thy brother hath aught 
against thee> leave there thy gift before the altar^. 
and go thy way ; first he reconciled to thy brothers 
and tken come and offer thy gift." (Matt v.. 23^ 24.) *> 



. . CHAPTER XL 

The^ special case of Lemt. xix. 20. compared mth 

Deut. xxii. 26, 29. 

IV. Wb 'come next to his special case. " One single 
offence more," says Mr. Davison, "there is, for, 
which an atonement was allowed, viz. the sin of 
unchastity, when one of the offending parties was a. 
bondmaid and betrothed*. But then we observe 
that thelike offence, if in the person of a /r^^ wo- 
man f , was not susceptible of a sacrificial expiation.''. 

taking Sway guflt is incredible. And in the latter, that guilt should 
consist in deteetioUf is a creed which, since the days of Sparta, has 
been peculiar to men, to whose notions of morality Mr. D. would be 
sorry to lend the slightest countenance. 

♦ Levit. xix. 20. "They shall not be put to death because she 
was not free.** 

t Dcsjit. xxu. 25, ?7. 
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r have copied his typography, and it is evident, 
that the iuference, which he thinks, ought to be 
drawn trom these cases, is, that the reason of an' 
atonement being admitted in one case was, because 
tlie ^voraan was 'A bondwoman ; and of its being re- 
fused in the other, because the woman was /ree. A' 
leBs acute and discriminating mind than that of Mr. 
Davison, might, I should have imagined, have been: 
awakened to a suspicion of some fallacy, by the very 
conseqttence of his interpretation, namely, that, as 
atonement was the means of restoration to God's 
service and favour, his interpretation caused God's 
abhorrence of a great moral crime, to be measured 
by the mere external circumstance of the freedom or 
bondage of the woman. But he has misinterpreted 
the very letter of these cases. The bondage or 
freedom of the woman was the criterion, by which 
the civil pimishment * was apportioned, and not the 
possibility of God being reconciled to the offender 
estimated. " They sludl not be put to death, because 
she was not free." The woman was scourged. And 
the man, if paiiient, might bring his offering, and 
could not be re-aeknitted, to partake of i/ie pubUe wdf- 
ship till he had done so. The reason, for which there 
was no atonement appointed in the other case was, 
because, by the social sentence of the law, t/ie parties 
tvere put to death, and consequently cou/d not be re- 
admitted to ihe public rites <^' religion ; the external, 
and visible -f tokens of thmf sharing the temporal 

• Any person who has considered with attention tlie practice of 
bath the Patriarchal and Mosaic polity, must perceive at a glatice,' 
that this distinction in the civil punishment was founded up6n the 
polygamic hcence of these times respecting a man's taking to his 
bed a bondmaidi It ia no psrt of ray present enquiry to investi- 
gate the extent, or the reasons of this licence. Its existence is no- 
torious. The bwdjvotnan did not come under the provisions of the 
sacrilicial law. 

t Tltis was one peculiarity of the law adapted to the grossness 
and perverseneaa of the Jews, that it acted upon their mtlviard sense, 
and present fears by a multiplicity of external and visible tokais of 
God's favour or displeasure. When an offence was committed, the 



privileges, and the type of their sharJHg the spiri- 
tnal and eternal privileges of God's favour, if they 
continued in it. But this is the very reverse of Mr. 
D,'s inference. The proposition is not convertible. 
That there could be no appointed private atonement 
iecause a man was condemned to death ; is by na 
means the same proposition as, that a man was con- 
devmed to death, because there was no appointed 
atonement. I believe that, in respect to the ultimate 
aed typified object of atonement, restoration to God's 
Jiitow, both these offenders stood upon an equal 
fiaoting- ; that if they were penitent, both shared in 
the benefit of that great atonement, which was made 
ftir the sins of the whole world; which was pre- 
^ured by the daily, weekly, and especially by 
the great annual expiation, made for all the sins 
of the peoj^e. The parallel with this, drawn by 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, at least for- 
bids us to limit the mercy of God ; if it does not 
warrant us in presuming, that this embraced all 
cases which, from their nature, would not admit of 
the offering of a ^^ricoife atonement, and tliat none 
was excluded from its range but the J'ailhiess, the 
impenitent, the pnESUMPXuous sinner, who died in 
his iniquity, defifirig his God *. 

Jew became forthwith tin^t for the tabernack service, and thus ex- 
cluded from the special protection of God- An atonement must be 
offered ; for he knew that, if he dared to approach witliout it, lie 
was und^r a special Providence, and would be visited according to 
liis presumption. Present forgivcnras, and admission to die f xfernaf 
sercice of God, was the immediately covenanted promiBe of the law.' 
The appointed atonement being accepted signilied, not only to ilie 
individual, but aUo to the congregation, that he was restored to 
God's favour, and was not to be considered as an excommunicaledi or 
an nnclban person. But in the case of a perEon's being put to deadt 
there was no opportunity, or occasion to give a visible tuken, ^ther 
to the individual, or to the congregation, tliat he was re-admittod to 
the service, or to the favour of God. 

* If it were held that no atonement was to be accepted because 
death was inflicted by the civil magistrate for tlic piuiishment of 
an offence, it might be held, a fortiori, that there waa no atuiiumont 
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* In the view, 1 have taken of these two special 
cases, I am bound in candour to observe, that part of 
my statements involve me in a difference of opinion, 
not only with Mr. Davison, but also with that able 
writer *, whose work on the atonement has been 
almost universally received as a standard book. In- 
deed, I believe, few, if any, have taken altogether the 
same views of the subject, as that, on which I found 
my reasonings. 

I have, therefore, in the Appendix thrown together 
a few remarks on this subject, and discussed the 
points, in which I dissent from Dr, Magee, and others. 
It would cause too long a digression from the por- 
tion of Mr. Davison's book, now before me, to enter 
into the consideration of them here ; and I shall only 
briefly state the substance of my opinions upon the 
efficacy of atonement under the Law, in the follow- 
ing propositions, which, I trust, I have already clear- 
ed from such objections, as might be supposed to 
exist against them in the cases brought forward by 
Mr. Davison : — 

I. Sacrificial Atonement, under the Law, did not 
procure the remission of Death for any offence, for 
which it was to be htflicted hy the civil niagistrcUe. 

II. Atonement, under the Law, might susj>end, but 
did iiot avert, the sentence of death by the hand of 
God, pronounced against disobedience to the precepts 
of the Law. 

III. The imniediate object of private atonement 
was the restoration of the offender to God's present 
favour, and covenanted protection ; of which restora- 
tion the visible sign was the re-admission of him to 
the service, and worship of God, by his appointed 
minister and mediator the priest. This was the 
effect covenanted by the Law. 

IV. The ultimate object of all sacrificial atone- 

for any person, because all die ; and death is the punkhmenl of sin 
indicted by ibe hand of God. 
■ See Appcndi.x, No. I. 
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.ment^ (as applicable to moral guilty and refei'able to 
death as the punishment of guilt)> was the restora- 
tion of life, — ^not the averting of death; but the re- 
storation of life, which vf^sfoffeited by every sinner, . 
and which forfeit was, is, and shall be exacted from 
every man, that cometh into the world. Consequently 
I maintain, that the atonement, for transgression * 
mder the Law had, as its proper object, restoration 
to Divine favour, both present .2xA future ; and that 
when God declared, in general terms, that He had 
given them the blood upon the altar, to make atone- 
ment for their lives ; he meant, that it was the ap- 
pointed means (perhaps of suspending the present 
operation of the general sentence, and) of redeeming 
them from death, by restoring them to eternal life. 
I shall not here enter at large upon these points, but 
.the limitations under which I hold this doctrine, and 
some arguments upon it will come under our consir 
deration in the other points of Mr. Davison's reason- 
ings, which I proposed to examine. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



l?Jie New Testament account of the Debility of 

the Law. 

I SHALL open this part of our discussion with a state- 
ment, and a question, put forth by Mr. Davison, as 
involving us in the dilemma of either conceding his 
point, or contradicting St. Paul. 

" In one word, ask of St. Paul what was the style 

* Atonement, as applied to things, means consecrating, and ren- 
dering fit that, which by its nature^ or contracted defilement, was 
before unfit for Divine worship. 
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of the Law ? H« will answer, it was 'the ministra- 
tion of death.' But how could it be the ministration 
of death, if its penal sanctions had, opposed to thero, 
any great antagonist charter of remedial expiation*?" 
In this passage two questions are presented, of 
which the subjects appear to be, by no means, 
clearly understood. Let us examine them, and see 
whether some light may not be thrown upon them, 
so as to enable us to pass from between the two 
fonnidable horns of Mr. Davison's dilemma, without 
being transfixed upon either. 

I. What is the sense, in which St. Paul tenas the 
law the " ministration of death ?" 

II. How could it " be the ministration of death, 
if its penal sanctions had opposed to them any great 
antagonist charter of remedial expiation ?" 

I. The sense, in which St. Paul terms the law the 
ministration of death. 

Connected with this part of our subject, are some 
reasonings used by Warburtonf. which probably 
have not been without influence in confirming Mr. 
Davison in his views, and the interpretation of this 
phrase of St. Paul's. 

His interpretation of 1 Tim. iv. 8. (that under 
the Jewish dispensation was the reward of the life 
that now is, but under the Christian only of that 
which is to come), is, as Macknight, upon the text 
has proved, contradicted by various passages of 
Scripture, is not conveyed in the plain import of 
the words, and is not required, by the obvious de- 
sign of St. Paul's argument; which is to contrmt 
bodily exercise with godliness ; the one profiting 
liitle, the other profitable in all respects, both pre- 
sent and future. 

The reasonings on which he attempts to establish 



* Daviaon on Sac. p. 92, 
+ Book v.Sec. 6. 




his construction, however ingenious, are sophistical. 
Those built upon 1 Cor. xv. 19. are false in the fol- 
lowing points :~ 

I. it is by no means certain that the error he was 
opposing was thatof theSadducees. (SeeMacknight's 
introduction to this chapter.) 

II. Admitting that his opponents were Saddu- 
cees, and that by the law there were only temporal 
promises, it would not follow, that there were only- 
temporal promises ujider the Law. In fact, our 
Lord seems very plainly to teach, that in this res- 
pect the opinion of the Sadducees was an error ; in 
his well-known refutation of them, wherein he tells 
them, that God is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and not the God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing; he distinctly refers to that evangelical pro- 
mise, which was not indeed by the Law, but under 
the Law, — for the promise was not annulled by the 
Law. 

III. The plain interpretation of 1 Tim. iv. S. does 
not at all injure the force of St. Paul's argument in 
1 Cfx, XV. 19. For in the latter he reasons, not from 
the general tendency of godliness under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, but from the particular <nrcu?n- 
stances of the Christian cause in those times *. He 
is shewing the absurdity of professing Christianity, 
and denying its fundamental doctrine, the resurrec- 
tion. He observes, that to embrace Christianity 
was to embrace a persecuted religion, and attended, 
as far as the present life is concerned, with much 
peril, and suffering ; and consequently, if there be 
ho future life, they are guilty of folly and inconsist- 
ency, in being baptized into such a religion. No 
such contrast between the Law and the Gospel, as 
Warburton imagines, appears in the text. Neither 

* In the Classical jQuroal, No. 63, I have inserted an article tg 
elucidate tlie well-known text of 1 Cor. xt. 39, and to this I refer 
the reader, for an explanation of the particular point to which the 
Apostle's argumcDt is directed. 



could St. Paul debate the matter upon such grounds, 
.(otherwise than as a concession for the sake of the 
argument) without setting at nought our Saviour's 
refutation of the Sadducean error. Neither, as I 
have shewn above, does the application of this state- 
ment of the general tendency of godhness affect the 
*' strength and integrity," of the Apostle's argument 
to Timothy. Admitting that the Law had only the 
temporal promise, it surely would equally prove the 
superiority of godliness, over bodily exercise, to 
affirm that it had the promise of hoth future and pre- 
sent advantage, under the Christian dispensation, as 
to say that it had only the temporal in 07ie case, and 
only the/uture promise in the other. 

His example (Rom. vii. 15, 16.) is answered by 
the position I have endeavoured to establish, that 
though the sanctions o/* the law were temporal, it 
will not follow that the sanction of the antecedent 
promises did not exist under the law. In fact Christ 
being a priest after the order of Melchisedec, who 
was before the law, shews that the " power of an 
endless life" was in force before the law, and not 
annulled by the law. 

His reasoning upon Rom. v. 12. partakes of the 
same erroneous bias. That the imputation of sin 
consisted " in there being a law given" is very true. 
But the imputation of sin does not consist solely iu 
t/ie law being given. St. Paul's meaning here ap- 
pears to be generally misapprehended. His argu- 
ment is this, — death entered by sin, for sin was in 
the world until the law ; but it must not be suppos- 
ed that there was no law, as sin is not imputed 
where there is no law. But death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, hence there must have been, pre- 
viously to the law of Moses, so?tie law against which 
men sinned *. Warburton proceeds thus, " I ask 
how the Apostle could possibly say, that death 

• See Macknight on tliis pajisage. 
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reigned under the Mosaic dispensation, if that people 
had the knowledge of immortal life to be procured 
by a Itedeevier to coine, any more than it can be said 
to reign 7iow, with the same knowledge of a ^i?- 
deemer past ; since we agree that the efficacy of his 
death extends to all preceding as well as succeeding 
ages ? Accordingly, in his Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, he calls the Jewish law, the ministration of 
DEATH, and the ministration of condemnation." 

To Warburton's question, 1 answer, — I see no 
reason for which death, in the sense in which it is 
there taken, may not be said to reign now. For 
every thing around us too plainly declares, as weU as 
the Apostle, that the " victory" over the last ene- 
my (1 Cor. XV. 26.) will not be completely achieved 
till Wie general resurrection. 

How little support his reasonings can derive from 
the phrases " Ministration of Death" and " Minis- 
tration of Condemnation" will be seen as we proceed. 

I must now return to Mr. Davison's positions, and 
shew in what sense the law is termed by St. Paul the 
" Ministration of Death." 

Mr. Davison, then, if I rightly understand him, 
argues that the law was termed the " Ministration 
of Death," because it denounced the penalty of death 
without atonement, upon all moral offences, except- 
ing those cases, which he has particularized as being 
a sort of favoured class. Now, in the case of un- 
chastity, where the woman was free, immediate and 
signal death was the consequence ; because (argues 
Mr. Davison^ there was no atonement allowed. 
It will, therefore, follow (as death is due to every 
moral offence), by a parity of reasoning, that imme- 
diate and signal * death, by the hand of God, must 



• For if Mr. Davison, " by the great body of the commandmenti 
claiming the blood of the transgressor,"' means oniy tteaih in the 
ordinarif course of nature, I shoDld be glad to be informed in what, 
according to his si/stetn, consists the distinction between the casea for 
i*liicb utonement is provided, and those for whicli it ia not. 
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be the consequence of every moral offence, for 
which, in hke manner, no atonement was aUmved, or 
in other words of every moral offence, excepting 
those favoured crimes, which Mr. Davison has claim- 
ed aa forming the qualification and abatement. 
Where would the Jewish nation have been, in a very 
short time, if this theory of his were true ? In the 
grave ! 

In what sense then does the Apostle term it the 
" Ministration of Death ?" In the place from which 
it is quoted, he is speaking of the honourable char- 
ter of the ministry which he has obtained and con- 
trasts the covenant which he is employed to preach 
with the Mosaic covenant. The one he terms the 
Ministration of Death, because it killetk, the other 
that of the Spirit which " giveth life," But how 
the Mosaic covenant killeth he does not here men- 
tion, and we must elicit this from the nature of the 
covenants themselves, and from other portions of 
his writings. 

At the very outset we are met by this fact, that 
the sentence of death was passed against disobedience 
to God from the beginning, and moreover St. Paul 
himself tells us that all men were obnoxious to 
death, for that all liave sinned. The Mosaic law 
therefore could not be characterised as the " Minis- 
tration of Death," merely because it dejioiinced death 
as the penalty of disobedience. That penalty had 
been already denounced under the anterior dispen- 
sation, and could not constitute the distinctive cha- 
racter of the Mosaic law. 

But if we turn to the Epistle to the Romans, we 
there meet a detailed and ample account of the pe- 
culiarity which causes St. Paul to affix to the Mosaic 
law this epithet. In this Epistle his " theme" is the 
folly of trusting for salvation to the works of the 
law. How does he estabhsh his point? By this, 
among other arguments : That where there is no 
law sin is not imputed. But the revelation of a 
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law minister.'i to Condemnation, because man trans- 
gresses th.e law ; and thus becomes obnoxious to the 
primeval sentence of death as the penalty oi dlsohe- 
dience. Even from Adam to Moses death reigned, 
because the law of nature * was disobeyed. But then 
the Mosaic law entered (jrapHariKBev f entered in ad- 
dition) was superadded to the law of nature, and 
both by the clearness of its revelation and the multi- 
tude of its duties, which were disobeyed, increased 
man's condemnation and left him inexcusable. St. 
Paul reasons X that Adam was the type of Christ, 
inasmuch as by one all died, so by one all shall be 
made alive again. But then he shews the more 
abundant mercy of God in the free gift of justifica- 
tion by " the obedience of one." And to manifest 
the free mercy of God, he observes that, though all 
men were already in justice subject to death "More^ 
over (in addition to the causes of condemnation al- 
ready in the world) the law entered, that the offence 
might ABOUND, but where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound." 

The law, then, is the " viimstratmi of death," and 
the " ministration of condemnation," not because it 
denounces the penalty of death upon transgressions, 
but because it convicts men of sin, and causes (not 
from its own imperfection, but thi'ough man's cor- 
ruption) transgression to abound, and thus increases 
the number of those sins, for which man was ob- 
noxious to death from the sentence already de- 
nounced. Hence we find St. Paul arguing § that 
man could not be justified hy the law; " Because 
the law worketh wrath, for where no law is there is 
no transgression." Again ; " the motions of the 
sins which were by tJie law (or in other words our 

• Rotn. i. andii. comp. with Rom. v. 14, 

t Rom. V. 90. Mackniglit says " ^rmily" entered. This in- 
terpretation, I think, weakens the forte of the Apostle's argument. 
J Rom. V. ] 4. 

6 Rom. i¥. 15. ;';'.. .:,/..„T,.'T ■ 
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corrupt inclinations to disobey the revealed duties 
of the law) did work in our members to bring 
forth fruit unto death *;" thus ministering to esta- 
blish the dominion of death. Thus also in the fol- 
lowing verses f lie shews, that this tendency of the 
law was not owing to any defect of the law, but to 
man's own corruptness ; and the very goodness of 
the law tended to magnify God's mercy, and leave 
man without excuse, in having turned that, which 
was good, to a means of his own condemnation; 
in making that " which was ordained to life," a cause 
oi death. Hence also the law is termed (1 Cor. xv. 
56) the strength (Suva^ic) or power of sin. 

This is the peculiarity of the law which is desig- 
nated by the " ministration of death T not the de~ 
TiouHcifig of death without atonement against offences, 
but the causing offences, against which death had 
been already J denounced, to abound, the bringing 
iori\i fruit unto death. 

Hence it is that the apostle magnifies the mercy 
of God in sending his Son into the world, and 
teaches, tliat as theworks of the law, from not having 
been observed, are the ground of the increase of 
condemnation, they are not to be relied upon for 
salvation, but men must be justified by faith in 
Christ. And from this is deduced the greater ne- 
cessity of atonement to redeem mankind from the 
condemnation, both of the Mosaic law, and of the 
law of nature. 

II. But Mr. Davison has asked, " How could it 
be the ministration of death, if its penal sanctions 
had opposed to them any great antagonist charter 
of remedial expiation ?" 

I have already shewn how it is termed the "minis- 
tratration of death ;" and if this he the proper sense of 
the phrase, to contend that this ministration of death 
coidd not have had an antagonist charter of reme- 

• Rom. Tii. 5. f IbW- 'er. 7—14. \ Gen. ii. 17- ii 
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dial expiation, would be to doom to eternal destruc- 
tion all who were born previously to the coming of 
our Saviour. It has also been proved that such a 
charter ivas opposed to it. I might, therefore, rest 
upon this position, and say, that I am not concerned, 
to shew hoio it could be called a " ministration of 
death," when such a charter was opposed to it. But 
1 wish to meet Mr. Davison, not as a captious and 
eager wrangler, but rather as a coadjutor in one 
common investigation. I wish candidly and 
frankly to lay before him all my views of the 
matter taken in every bearing. The subject is in- 
teresting ; much remains yet to be examined. I 
am conscious of the imperfect and hasty manner in 
which I have touched upon several points ; and 
should rejoice if any thing, I have here struck out, 
could attract the acute and philosophic mind of 
Mr. Davison, either to rectify my errors, if errors 
they he, or to assist me in more effectually develop- 
ing and in establishing upon a firmer basis, any new 
truths, calculated to illustrate our subject. 

I say, then, that the law may be most properly 
termed the ministration of death, not from its hav- 
ing no great remedial charter of expiation, but be- 
cause, independently of its causing sin to ahound, 
the great remedial charter to that evil " though 
nttder the law, was not by the law." The simple 
import of atonement was reconciliation. The 
consequences of reconciliation to God were twofold — 
temporal, and eternal. Atonement itself was not 
the covenant of the law. Atonement, as I have 
maintained from that special declaration of it in 
Levit. xvii. 11, was the charter of the antecedent 
dispensation. The law was added to, and did not 
annul, that antecedent dispensation. Sacrifice by 
the law had no other covenanted promise, than that 
of outward purification, and re-admission to. the 
service of the tabernacle ; the visible sign of re-ad- 
missjon to God's favour, and to the enjoyment of 



those temporal privileges, which, under the theo- 
cracy were annexed to it. Therefore the law was 
purely a " ministration of death ;" it caused offences 
to abound, and brought forth fruit unto death, 
while it furnished no atonement for their lives. All 
that strictly belonged to the law was completely 
carnal— temporal— ^rKi//w/ unto death. But though 
itftimisJied no atonement for life, it possessed wnder 
it an atonement for life. It had under it that ante- 
cedent dispensation, to which it had been " added *." 
And as I have contended, from Lev, xvii. 11, atone- 
ment for life, in whatever sense it may he understood, 
was the charter of that dispensation. 

But here we may enter upon another very inte- 
resting question. In what sense is that " atonement 
made for tlieir lives," spoken of in Lev. xvii., to be 
interpreted ; both before, and under the law 1 That 
under the law the phrase to make " atonement for 
their lives " did in some cases refer to the temporal 
sanctions of the law, and designate the effect of their 
reconciliation to God, in averting from them some 
signal death, I do not mean to dispute t- But in 



. * " The law was added because of transgreasion," 
' + In Lev. vii. 20, SI. are mentioned cases of uncleanness, under 
which a person partaliiiig 6f the sacrifices is to be " cut oif from 
liis people." Tbeie is an atonement appointed for uncleannetis, 
tvhicli atonement being made, the unclcannesB was removed, and 
tlie flesh of the peace ofFeringa might be eaten without danger of 
death. Thus the atonement might be said to avert deatfi. But 
then, the atonemcDt did not avert death as tlie penalty of being un- 
clcan. It in reality prevented the penalty of deatli from being in- 
curred for a distinct offence. Death, iu the passages in question, 
was the penalty oi presumptuous sin ; of daring to partake of things 
consecrated lo God, in defiance of his prohibition, without having 
offered that sacrifice, which he had ordained as the sacramental 
means of rendering tbem clean in his sight, and fit to oSk' him 
service! That it would be death, then, for a person to present him- 
self before God under any legal disability without' atonement; ia by 
no means ihe same proposition ; as, that atonement averted the 
punishment of death, where death was the decreed piimshment of 
eome other otfencc. 



these cases the death averted is not the legal, and 
specified penalty of any jmrtiadar offence against 
the Jewish polity, but the demonstration of God's 
wrath against disobedience in general. It is not the 
punishment for the transgression, in its relation onhj 
to the theocracy, but also in its moral cluiracter, as 
disobedience, and distrust of God. The punishment 
probably related to both these, but the atonemeat 
only to the latter. In the general charter, that for 
instance referred to Lev. xvii. H. I think much 
more was conveyed. This did not apparently refer to 
those cases for which signal death was likely to be in- 
flicted. It partakes too much of a general charter, it 
refers, as 1 have shewn, to the antecedent dispensation ; 
and, when we read that God had given them the 
blood to make atonement for their lives ; we cannot 
but recollect that God, sooner or later, took away 
the lives of all men. How then was it given to 
make atonement yb?- their lives, if it did not prevent 
death. How then did it make atonement for life 
but by procuring its restoration 1 Life was for- 
feited by the first Adam, and regained by the last 
Adam. The forfeiture must and does universally 
take place, but life forfeited is redeemed. 

Restoration to God's favour is throughout all the 
dispensations set forth as the general import of 
atonement. Atonement being reconciliation is always 
represented as procuring the restitution of something 
forfeited, by having become subject to displeasure. 

Thus the atonement made by Christ, the substance, 
of which all others were but shadows, is decidedly 
characterised, not as averting death, but restoring 
life. 

" Since by man came death," says St. Paul, " by 
man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive*." He gave himself avTiXvrpov. (1 Tim. ii. G.) 
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and various other expressions might be adduced if 
the evidences of our daily observation were not suffi- 
cient to convince us, that the atonement made by 
Christ does not avert death, but procures restoration 
to life. 

If this be a principal feature in the antitype, we 
may surely expect to discover some resemblance to 
it, however obscure, in the types. And accordingly 
in that atonement, which was strictly by the law we 
discover, as I have observed, the trace of this cha- 
racteristic feature ; the effect of sacrificial atonement 
covenanted by the law is to restore to the visible 
signs, and temporal privileges of God's favour 
persons, whose transgression or legal impurities had 
excluded them, and made tJtem unfit for both. And 
so that sacrificial atonement, which was tinder the 
law, but was the charter of the primeval dispensa- 
tion, being, as Archbishop Magee has termed it, a 
sacrmnental manorial of Christ's sacrifice, had the 
promise of restitutian to God's favour, and of the 
restoration of life, which was universally forfeited by 
man's disobedience. Consequently even supposing, 
that this remedial charter implied, as I contend it 
did, (whether the Jews understood it so, or not,) not 
the mere averting, or rather suspending the sentence 
of death, but the actual restoration of life through 
its typical and sacramental relation to Christ's sacra- 
fice, supposing even this, nay more admitting, it was 
by the law, still the law would be ' ministration of 
death.' For all men suffer death, the penalty of 
that sin, which the law made to abound, and their 
being afterwards ransomed frmti death could not 
divest the law of this character. It would still have 
ministered unto death, and brought forth J'ruil unto 
death. 

The Apostle, indeed, intimates that under * it the 



* Is the following view of Mackniglit'a respecting ibe iden- 
tity of the Mosaic covenant, with that made with Adam I entirely 
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antagonist charter did exist; as when he says^ 
^ Moreover the law entered that the offence might 
abound : " he adds^ '^ but where sin abounded grace 
did much more abound." The curses in Dent, xxvii. 
by no means establish Mr. Davison's, conclusion^ 
that tbie persons against whom they were denounced 
were subject to. deaths as having been guilty of 
offences not susceptible of atonement. It only shews, 

that these persons were under God's displeasure, 

•t 

poaaoxtm. Indeed the Apostle when he speaks of the law working' 
deathy &c. appears always to refer to this. And particularly when 
he mentions its bringing forth fruit urdo death; he* seems to derive 
his figure from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, " In the 
iaiy that thou eatest therciof thou shalt surely die,^' Macknight upon 
HeK viii'. 7. i^y.s, " That the law of Moses, is called the first cove- 
■ant» not .merely because it was prior to the Gospel, but also because 
it was in ireality the sanie with the first covenant, under which Adam 
was placed in Paradise : for like it, it required perfect obedience un- 
der the penalty of death ; and allowed no pardon to any sinner however 
penitent. It is likewise to be observed, that the Gospel is called the 
second cooenantf not merely because it was posterior to the law, but 
also because it is actually the same with the second covenant, under 
which Adam, was placed after the fall ; for it requires, not a sinless, 
but a^sinoere obedience, and grants pardon to sinners on repentance/' 
He might have added, affords the same remedy against the con- 
demnation of the first covenant, viz. sacrificial atonement, by which 
the. hope, of the restoration of forfeited life is .held out. Hence we 
trace uie doctrine of St. Paul, upon which. Mr. D. appears to think 
Ids' theory so strongly supported, viz. that no man could be justified 
in^.or by.ihe.law. of Moses, the first covenant. The reason is, because 
that hw. was tnmsgressed* But to assume, as he does, that, be- 
cause np man could be justified by the law of Moses, there was 
therefore no atonement for moral transgression wider. the law, would 
betoafiBrm that the covenant of promise was annulled by the. law,. 
and thus to. contradict the Apostle. Either this conclusion must 
be adopted) or the. whole of Mr. D/s reasonings upon the "dis- 
ability of the law," fidl to the ground, by admitting expiatory sacri-. 
fice . to, have existed before the law ; and so I contend they do, as. 
be has entirely mistaken the nature of that disability. The testi-. 
mony of David proves nothing more than the clearer revelations, 
which were vouchsafed to him of the intrinsic worthlessness of sacri-. 
fice^ and the words used by him, were a prophetic description, of! 
the nature of the second covenant, See the parallel passage in. 
Ps. xl. and Heb. x. 6. David, we know, notwi^standing these exr 
presdonsy did offer sacrifice to make atonement. 
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and needed atonement. But whether with, or with- 
out atonement, death came upon all men, and men 
becoming subject to death, needed an atonement to 
procure their ransora. 

Macknight has some judicious remarks upon this 
point, in his notes upon Gal. iii. 10. to which, though 
I do concur with him, in one or two particulars, I 
refer the reader. 

These then are my conclusions : — 

The iaw is called the "ministration of death," and 
" the ministration of condemnation," because it 
caused sin (against which death was denounced from 
the first transgression) to abound. 

It had a "great antagonist charter of remedial 
expiation," but this charter though under the law, 
was not by the law, but was the charter of primeval 
promise *. 

That even had this charter been by the law, it 



■ I say primeval promiae ; for diougli the promise is said by Si. 
Paul, to be 430 years before the law, it cannot he supposed the 
general promise of a Redeemer wns not prior to this. The reisoa 
for wbicli St. Paul selects that period is obvious. The Jews trusted 
in their exclusive, and indefeasible rights as circumcised and chil- 
dren of Abr^am, to whom tlie promise was made. ?Ig shews them 
that circumcision was referable simply to one promise ; viz. th^r 
being children according to the flesh, who should constitute the line 
in which the promised Redeemer should come. Whereas the 
promise of redemption, the promise from the beginning was to all 
children of Abraham, Jews or Gentiles, who should be such, not by 
Uneal descent, but by resembling him in his faith. I have in the 
appendix to my volume of Sermons, more largely considered some 
texts connected with this, and, I trust, not without throwing somo 
light upon them. We may observe here the wondrous awgruity, 
and omnipreBcicnt wisdom of the Divine counsels, displayed in the 
adaptation of the terms of this promise to the prevention of a claim 
oi exclusive right to his favour. While he limits to the natural seed 
of Abraham, the privilege, and honour of being the chosen family, 
in whose line the Redeemer should come. He takes care to record, 
at the same time, an express declaration of tho common interest of 
all mankind, in this Redeemer already promised to Adam the com^ 
nion parent of all. He says, that in Abraham's seed slmll " aU 
the jtatiuits of the earth be blessed," 



would not have rendered inapplicable to it, the 
phrase " ministration of condemnation or death." 
For sacrificial atonement did not imply, that 
death would be averted, but that life would be re- 
stored. Hence no serious objection could be raised 
against the existence of atonement for moral trans- 
gression under the law ; from its being termed the 
ministration of death. 

St. Paul, in his Eputh to the Hebrews, does not 
dispute the existence of expiatory sacrifices for moral 
offence under the law ; he only dwells upon their 
inferiority, and imperfection. He shews, that they 
were but figures, and could have no intrinsic value ; 
that they required to be " often offered," whereas 
Christ made but one offering " once for all." 
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CHAPTER XHI. 



mr. Davison's reasonings on what he terms the " pro- 
gressive" character of Go^s dispensations. 

V. The last argument of Mr. D.'s upon this part of 
the subject, which I proposed to consider, is that 
which is founded upon what be terms the progressive 
character of God's dispensations. The term is a 
very indefinite one. However, the sense, in which 
he uses it, is thus given together with the argument 
raised upon it. " For since the indulgence of a 
Legal Propitiation granted to moral offence under 
the law was so exceedingly limited ; being restricted, 
as we see, to an inconsiderable number of specified 
instances of such offence, and those affecting the 
public rights of society in a definite manner ; I 
would ask, is it a rational supposition to make, that 
any antecedent revelation had ordained a more ex- 
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tended service of expiatory sacrifice for moral trana- 
gression ; that the character of mercy had been 
larger and more explicit, and then was contracted ; 
and that God withdrew the best part of his revealed 
promises, and obscured the light, which he had once 
given to the faith of fallen man ? 1 am not aware 
that there is any positive affirmaiion of Scripture, 
asserting that God's dispensation has always been 
progressive ; but it cannot be denied that all the 
appearances of the history of revelation are in favour 
of that method ; and that it is an hypothesis at once 
violent and ill-supported, to reverse, by any intru- 
sive opinions of our own, the whole consistency of 
this apparent order. And this we must do, if we 
assign to the Antediluvian and Patriarchal Church 
the enjoyment of a more complete expiatory system, 
which the Church of Israel was condemned to lose ; 
and so make the covenant of Canaan t\ie forfeiture of 
a better, and more evangelical tenure. This is the 
reversed sequel of things, into which the history of 
the Divine economy must necessarily be cast, if it is 
to he adapted to the belief that an atoning expiatory 
religion was formerly granted to the first ages of the 
world *." 

I deny, and I trust have disproved, the fact which 
forms the very basis on which his argument pro- 
fesses to stand ; namely, that " the indulgence of a 
legal propitiation granted to moral offence under 
the law was so exceedingly limited," &c. But for a 
moment conceding to him this point, I do not see 
that he could maintain his position by any solid rea- 
soning. Indeed Mr. D, is sensible that his theory 
of the progressive nature of God's dispensations (at 
least in the sense in which he uses the term pro- 
gressive) has no direct evidence of Scripture in its 
favour. He candidly admits he " is not aware that 
there is any positive affirmation of Scripture that 
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Goj^s dispensation has always been progressive." 
" But," he adds, " it cannot be denied that all the ap- 
pearances of revelation are in favour of that me- 
thod," &c. 

I cannot myself discover these " appearances of 
revelation," which he declares are so undeniably iu 
favour of that method, and Mr. Davison has not 
thought it necessary to point out any particular in- 
stances. Indeed, when I compare the situation of 
the Jews with that of their forefathers, the appear- 
ances lead me to infer from them what I should 
have been preniisposed to conjecture as most pro- 
bable, viz., that the revelation of God would, if 
there were any difference, be more simple, and spi- 
ritual * to these holy models of faith and piety, than 
to their stubborn and perverse posterity. But 
whatsoever may be tlie appearances of revelation, 
Mr. D. very justly observes, that there is not any 

* When we compare tbe Jeves, at the time of tlieir dcliTerance 
from cap dvity, with their ill ustrio us forefathers i when we contrast 
the faith and piety of the latter with the fickleness and stuhbornness 
of the former, aurely we can look for no such progression in the 
Mosaic dispensation as Mr. Davison claims. We are rather re- 
minded of our Lord's awful, but just declaration respecting tlie rela- 
tive advantages of the Jews of his time, compared with those of his 
disciples ; and can scarcely avoid referring it even to the contempo- 
raries of Moses as compared with the holy believers of the Promise. 
" Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance : but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away, 
even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them io parables ; because 
they seeing, see not ; and hearing, they hear not ; neither do tliey 
uadersund." Matt. Tiiii. 13, 13. 

Thus also the Jews, at the giving of the law, had become sensual, 
and prone to idolatry. They were scarcely capable of" seeing" or 
" hearing" the more spiritual promises which sustained the faith of 
their fathers ; consequently a law and ritual were added, which waa" 
calculated to act more immediately in their senses, and iheii preseut 
hopes and fears. 

That the latter Jews enjoyed advantages which their forefathers 
did not ; and that those of Christians surpassed them all, by do 
means favours tbe inference that God's dispensations were always 
progressive. The advantage of the Jew was over the Gentile, not 
over his forefathers the patriarchs and faithful men. 
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contact with idolatry, and depression in servitade 
had given them a fondness for external symbols, 
and had rendered them grovelling, scarcely capable 
of looking beyond the present motives of obedience. 
This spirit, and these its consequences were their 
burthen and their bondage. The antecedent charter 
of expiation was not withdrawn, but this was added. 
Under both the dispensations this charter of expia- 
tion was in force, and under both great, and holy 
men had revelations, more or less clear, respecting 
the great atonement, of which Sacrifice, under the 
Law, was the Sacramental memorial. Many had in- 
distinct views of this great scheme of salvation, and 
fervently wished to witness its accomplishment. 
" Many prophets and righteous men," said Christ, 
" desired to see the things that ye see, and have not 
seen them, and to hear the things that ye hear, and 
have not heard them." The Redeemer's Sacrifice 
was retrospective, and was typified even in AbeFs 
Sacrifice, as I shall presently endeavour to shew ; 
but the promise of a Redeemer was not by the law, 
yet it was under the law, not being annulled by it. 
St. Paul merely sets forth Christ's Sacrifice as the 
ort/y meritorious cause of reconciliation to God ; he 
points out the imperfection of legal Sacrifice, and 
that the covenanted benefits annexed to Sacrifice 
faithfully offered, whether those benefits be tem- 
poral, or future, are from God's^atowr, whichyowoBr 
is annexed to Sacrifice, only iu virtue of its typical 

I cannoi help remarking the grandeur and uniformity of counsel here 
exhibited by the Almighty. He shens in this how the Diost ap- 
parently defective instruments, and most intractable agents, are ren- 
dered mighty, and subseTvient to the accomplishment of hia tvon- 
drous purposes. We are amased at a few ignorant fishermen 
spreading the Gospel agabst the eSlDrts of principalities and powm; 
can we be less so, when we behold an oppressed and ignorant people 
taken out of Egypt, then the foeus of the misdom of this nnrrld, ted 
away from the towers of the proud cities of science; itito a wilder- 
ness ; and caused by a wondrous dispensation to preserve the knoft- 
ledge of the true God, and the records of his promised salvation^ > 
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relation to Christ's Sacrifice. He concludes that, 
when this Sacrifice had been completed, it was mani- 
festly absurd to trust any longer in the type, which 
was always intended to be abolished. But he no 
where denies the existence of atonement for moral 
tiansgression. The sin under the law is declared 
to be forgiven, but a fresh qffei'ing is required for 
every sin. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'On Primeval and Patriarchal Faith. 

Mr. Davison (p. 151.) admits that "one object of 
faith has always been tlie same, — that object the Ke- 
deemer. The original promise in paradise, created 
this prospect of faith to he the light, and the hope 
of the world forever." I have claimed also the ex- 
istence and recognition of one sacramental type, 
shadowing out the mode of this redemption, dis- 
playing its principal feature, — atonement by blood. 
Independently of the arguments urged from Lev. 
xvii. the coeval existence of Sacrifice, with the put- 
ting forth of that " one object of faith," affords a 
strong presumption of this fact. That " the original 
promise could not by itself be interpreted into the 
several parts of its appointed completion," is un- 
questionable. Neither do I pretend, to aflirm to 
what extent the first worshippers were instructed in 
the mysteries of the redemption. I do not argue, 
that they were admitted to the knowledge of the in- 
carnation of Christ, as the Son of God, and his being 
offered upon the cross. But from the fall the pro- 
mise of a Redeemer was given ; and Sacrifice pre- 



iigured, that aionement should be made tmfk blood; 
and Sacrifice ivas instituted as a sacramental and 
typical rite, reconciling the offerer to God, when 
brought with faith in the pi-omised Redeemer. 

In page 122, Mr. Davison says, " If we follow the 
sense of Scripture, we shall now see how God, with- 
out having granted to these Patriarchs the explicit 
revelation of an eternal heavenbj state, a revelation 
which is no where exhibited in the Pentateuch, 
trained them to the aim, and implicit persuasion of 
that eternal state by large, and indefinite promises, 
of being their God, and their great reward, ' pro- 
mises to which the present life, as to tJiem, furnished 
no adequate completion.' " 

Dr. Graves, in his Lectures on the Pentateuch*, 
has many observations, which lead to an inference 
quite at variance with the hypothesis, that the 
Patriarchs "had no explicit revelation of an eternal 
heaveidy state" The mention " of the tree of life 
placed in the midst of the garden, whose efficacy 
was such, that if man was permitted to take of it, 
he would live for ever" is alone a strong evidence. 
This, and many other arguments. Dr. Graves has 
urged with a strength of reasoning quite satisfactory 
to my mind, and to them I refer the reader. The 
case of Abel too, whose fate it is impossible to re- 
concile with the acceptance of his Sacrifice, and the 
efiects which it must produce on the minds of his con- 
temporaries, and posterity, unless the Sacrifice were 
connected with the promise of future rewards; is 
forcibly discussed by the same writer, and also by 
Law, in his reply to Warburton f. 

Mr. Davison's theory, that " they had only large 
and indefinite promises," &c. in fact maintains, that 
the Patriarchal faith in a future life, had no definite 
promise, on which it might rest, but was a kind of 
conjectural faith. But not to mention the strong 

• Part iii. Lect. iv. 

+ See the Case of Abel, diap. xv. 
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reasonings against him, which may be found in the 
above cited authors, I would urge, that if God pro- 
mised them a Redeemer, he must liave referred to 
some object, in which they were concerned, and which 
was connected with the Redeemer's victory. The 
only such object, to which this promise could refer, 
was the effect of their having yielded to the insidi- 
ous suggestions of the serpent. That effect was 
their expulsion from Paradise, the abode of happiness 
and innocence, and their being made subject to death. 
The promise, then, of bruising the serpent's head, 
given them, to console them after the Fall, was an in- 
timation, that, by the seed, this effect of trans- 
gression should be done away, and they should here- 
after be restored to life and happiness. A type also 
was instituted, which (as I contend from Lev. svii. 
11. and other arguments already urged) both ex- 
hibited to them, in the agonies of the victim, the 
consequences of the Fall ; and adumbrated that Sacri- 
fice, and the nature of that " suffering" by which 
they should thereafter be redeemed from them. In 
no age was the religion of the world destitute of this 
prominent and characteristic feature ; that without 
blood is no remission, and that we are bought with a 
price. But let us now cast a glance upon the view 
of this Patriarchal faith, as displayed in the xith 
chap, of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

I concur with Mr. Davison, that " those writers 
have done equal violence to the definition, the argu- 
ment, and whole aim of the chapter, who could be 
satisfied with nothing less than restraining the ob- 
jects of faith, on the one side or the other, to things 
temporal, as Grotius and Leclerc, or things of a 
higher kind, as some of their opponents" *. 

The Apostle (chap. x. 36. &c.) having exhorted 
them to guard against relinquishing their faith, tells 
them, that they have need of patience, but will ulti- 

* p. 120. 
H 2 
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mately secure the object of their faith. To encou- 
rage them in perseverance he shews them that faith, 
being in its nature a confidence in things hoped for, 
and a. firm persuasion cff thbigs not seen, requires pa- 
tience. And he also enumerates to them a brilliant 
catalogue of eminent persons, beginning from the 
first ages of the world, whose faith had in various 
wonderful cases secured tlie object of the particidar 
promise, on which it relied, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent obstacles, which seemed to oppose this accom- 
plishment It does not, indeed, follow that Christ 
was the object of faith in all the instances set forth 
in this chapter. Faith in any particular promise at- 
tained, the thing promised. But where the views 
and aspirations of faith are stated to be turned to an 
heavemy country, or where its result is said to be, 
that the person performing any act by faith, is de- 
clared "righteous, or justified* ;" tliere, I contend, 
faith viMst rest upon the promise of a Redeemer, — 
Christ, directly, or indirectly, must be the object of 
faith. 

That Samson and Gideon, and others wrought 
certain deliverances by faith in the promised aid of 
God, to accomplish these deliverances ; that Rahab, 
believing in God's power, as manifested at the Red 
Sea, should save her life ; that others should perse- 
vere through persecution from general belief in pro- 
mises of delinerance ; all this in no degree invalidates 
the conclusion, that those, whose faith was directed 
to eternal life, reposed upon a greater promise, the 
promised Redeemer. 

That Abel, Abraham, and all those who looked for 
an " hea'i^enly country" for a " city not made with 
Imnds" who confessed " they were strangers, and 
pilgrims upon the earth ; " saw clearly all the mys- 

* Abral)am (Rom. iv. £.) is represented as justified by faith, by 
believing " on him that Juslifielh the ungodlr/." In roAom, and in 
fvfiat must a faith be founded, which hopes for the justijicatioa of the 
ungod/yf See also Micah vii. 19, 20. Acta iii. 25, 26, 
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tet'lous particulars of tlie scltetne of tiie Redcmptlou, 
I am not prepared to contend : — but that they did 
believe in the promise of a Redeemer, and by faith 
in that promise, were justified, cannot I tliink be dis- 
proved so long as the New Testament is received as 
the word of God. Moses is expressly stated to have 
preferred the reproach of Christ * to the pleasures 
and honours of Egypt. " Abraham rejoiced to see 
Christ's flay ; and he saw it, and was glad." The 
Gospel was preached before unto Abraham ; and 
many prophets, and righteous men desired to see 
and hear the things which those in Christ's day saw, 
and heard. These men then had explicit revelatious 
g/" an eternal Iieavenly state ; and something more, 
than a bare belief that God is, and is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 

This belief, (Heb. xi. 6.) Mr. Daviaon has called 
*' memorable exposition of EnocKs Jaith," and has 
said, that if it be not this memorable exposition, the 
introduction of it is unnecessary. "It must," he 
says, " be convicted of being an irrelevant, and inap- 
plicable truth." As I deny his postulate, I shall not 
examine the reasonings he has built upon it. It is 
not an exposition of Enoch's faith. Of Enoch no act 
of faith is recorded, as in the case of the other 
worthies. The Apostle, therefore, instead of point- 
ing out the blessing obtained by his faith, hfers his 
faith from his translation. His argument is, there 

* Mr. D. has said that there is " a canfessed abstinence from all 
allusion" to atonement in this "Review of the primitive faith." 
" For it is not only at the laat, and when the long deduction of 
ancient faith is brought to a close, that the transition is made to 
Jesus the author, and finisher of our faith," But it may be observed, 
that the " deduction " nut only closes, but is preceded by direetinj^ 
them to Christ as the one object of faith, and the one completion 
of typical sacrifice, (see Heb. cap. vlii. ix. and x.) And I may also 
remark that in this " close of the deduction, that the word our is 
not in the original, but it is " looking unto Jesus the author, and 
jinisheT oi the faith ; " or tljc beginning and the end, (the first leader, 
and the pcrfecter ap)(iiyov sot rtXtiaiT-qv) of the faith. 



is no particular act of faith recorded of Enoch, but 
■we must presume his faith to liave been great, on 
account of his distinguished reward. For wit/iout 
faith it is impossible to please God. For he that 
Cometh to God (that is, first approaches God or enters 
his service,) must have so}ne faith ; he must " believe, 
that God is, and is a rewarder of them, that dili- 
gently seek him." A fortiori, Enoch, who had ob- 
tained the most distinguished mark of God's favour, 
must have had faith, and could not otherwise have 
received this blessing. This, which is the rudiments, 
the mere incipiency of faith, by no means limits 
Enoch's faith to that definition, neither is it an 
exposition of his faith. The nature and objects of 
his faith are not recorded. But, as we know but oiie 
meritorious cause of salvation, one promised* Re- 
deemer; it appears a large requisition upon this 
text, to draw from it an authority to exclude this 
Redeemer from EvocKs faith. 

■ " Wliich words," says Law, speaking of tlie text in question, 
" contain neither more nor less than if it had been said, He titat 
Cometh to God must believe, that he is afuifiller of his pToirdses to all 
those, that truly believe in lam, and them. For God cannot be con- 
sidered as a renarder of mankind in any other sense, tlian hi he is a 
fvlfiUer of hja promises made to mankind in the covenant of the 
Messiah. For God could not give nor man receive any rewards ot 
blessings, but in and tlirough one Mediator, Christ Jesus." Law's 
Confutation of Warburton, &c. p. 52, 

" Fides, nitltur testimonio revelantis, mandantis, et promittentis," 
says Heidegger, Hist. Pat. Exercit. voJ. i. Exercit. iii. Faith must 
repose upon some promise, and it is the scope of the Apostle to 
shew, that faith so reposing is never uhimately disappointed in its 
expectation of the promised blessing, of whatsoever kind, which is 
its oi^cct. But eternal life was the blessing obtained by Enoch, 
and therefore eternal life was the olject of his faith. But as regards 
the promise of eternal life there is but one ground of faith, the 

P&OUISED SEED. 
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CHAPTER XV.. 

References to AheVs sacrifice in Heb. xi. and xii. 

In Gen. iv. this event is incidentally mentioned, 
and the brief narrative simply states^ that God ^'had 
respect unto Abel's offering " The Apostle has sup- 
plied^ by the authority of the same Spirit, who in- 
structed Moses> those parts of the case, which were 
not necessary to the former history, but were now 
requisite for the edification of his converts. He de- 
clares the disposition, which led Abel to oflier, and 
inclined God to accept the sacrifice, and also do- 
scribes the immediate consequence of its acceptance. 
Mr. Davison, (if I correctly interpret him, and I 
subjoin his own statements, copying accurately his 
^yP^S^P^y *) niaintains that the ostensible cause of 
the acceptance of Abel's sacrifice was his '' personal 

• " By which,*' (Sacrifice,) "he obtained witness, he was righte* 
ous, God * testifying of his gifts,' efiaprvpti^ri eivai ^iKaiog,** * In 
]ike manner the rest of Scripture speaks to Abel's personal righteous^ 
ness. Thus in in St. John's distinction between Cain and Abel ; 
*' Wherefore slew he him ? because his own works were evil, and his 
brothers righteous" — Thus in the remonstrance of God with Cain. 
" That remonstrance with Cain*s envy for the acceptance of Abel'li 
offering, is directed, not to the mode of their Sacrifice, but to the 
good and evil doings of their respective lives." " If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou doest evil, sin lieth at the 
door." Thus also our Saviour directs us to " the blood of the 
righteous AbeL" All these collateral illustrations confirm the ob- 
vious sense of the text of St. Paul. He affirms that Abel, by the 
acceptance of his Sacrifice, gained the testimony of God, that he wi^ 
a righteous man. He affirms, therefore, that it was his personal 
habit of righteousness, to which God vouchsafed the testimony of 
his approbation, by that acceptance of his offering. The antecedent 
faith in God which produced that habit of a religious life, commended 
his Sacrifice ; and the divine testimony was not to the specific form 
of his oblations, butto his acfual righteousness.** Davison on Sacrifice, 
p. 1^7. 
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rigk/eoiisness." It is true that he qualifies this hy say- 
ing that the antecedent faith in God, which produced 
" that habit of a religious life, commended bis sacri- 
fice," &c. But then Mr. D. has adopted, as aJuU defi- 
nition of primeval faith, the text (Heb. xi. 6.) that 
a belief that God /*, and is a reicarder of them, that 
diligently seek htm. Therefore he excludes entirely 
from the direct, or indirect cause of Abel's accept- 
ance, a faith in a redeemer, and a sachifice, as the 
only meritorious cause of man's acceptance : — and 
holds that God both accepted him solely from his 
PERSONAL righteousness; and thus sanctioned a 
feith, that this personal righteousness, or in other 
words, that man's diligently seeking god was the 
sole and meritorious cause of acceptance, without re- 
ference to a. price given /or his ransom, or blood shed 
for his pardon. I know not how Mr. D. reconciles 
this system, with the general doctrine of St. PAul 
upon the object of that faith, by which man's pardon 
is procured, and particularly with that awful repre- 
sentation contained in his epistle to the Romans, of 
the utter inadequacy of man's "personal righteous- 
Ttessl* to effect that stupendous work, the reconcilia- 
tion of man to his offended and holy God ; but to 
me it appears at direct variance with the plain, and 
fundamental truths laid down by the Apostle. I 
can see no alternative, but the abandonment of the 
one, or the other. For Mr. D. seems to claim a period 
subsequent to the Fall, when man was taught, that he 
needed no Redeemer, but wrought out his acceptance 
with God by his own "personal righteousness *. 

My views of the subject lead me to reverse this 
proposition. Instead of holding, that the sacrifice was 

• " There is none other name " (aaith St. Paul,) " under heaven 
given amon^ men whereby we must be saved." Acts iv. ] 2. W«re 
the Jaithful men of (Jd, taught a different doctrine ? Was this 
" name " not given to them — were they to believe — was il iheir/at(A 
—that they or their offerings were accepted through their " personal 
righteousness." 
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accepted oil account of Abel's personal rigkittous- 
nees ; I understand that Abel's imperfect goodness 
was accepted, through faith in the promises con- 
nected with the Sacrifice ; that the sacramental and 
typical Sacrifice being offered by faith; not only 
the object of his faith was granted, but a visible token 
of its being granted was vouchsafed. God himself 
"^ istified " upon (em) his gifts" that he was justified. 
_i. Let us examine the passage, and see what conflr- 
*saation it affords to my views of its sense. 

The Apostle, as I have already observed, describes 
various acts or manifestations of faith ; and shews, 
to the encouragement of his converts, that these 
acts of faith invariably secured the object of the 
particular promise, to which they respectively as- 
pired. Abel's act of faith ^vas the offering of an ani- 
mal sacrifice, and, therefore, I contend, according to 
the scope of the apostle's argument, the object of 
Abel's faith was some promise anjtexed to sacrifice ; 
which promise the apostle wanted to shew was ful- 
filled to him. What, then, was the only fulfilment 
we can here find ? Why that Abel was justified. 
This conclusion is supported by not only the scope 
of the argument, and the scriptural doctrine respect- 
ing man's righteousness; but also by the just and 
legitimate sense of SiKotoe * as generally used in the 

• See Parkhurst upon this word. How our works are oalleJ 
righteous in the Gospel is well known, and the difference between 
itKaioi, as applied to Abel's works and to Abel himself is obvious. 
Mr. DaviBon cannot build any thin^ upon these phrases ; neither do 
I consider the " remonslTance," which Mr. Davison urges, aa having 

./any weight against the powerful testimony adduced in faVour of 
.the meaning of this test. As I have declined entering upon the 
controversy between him and the Archbishop of Dublin on that 
text, I shall not offer any solution of the supposed ditficulty con- 

' 'tained in it. I shall only at present regard it as a difBcuIt teKt, on 
which nothing can be built, and from which nothing can be main- 
tained to shake the mass of evidence supporting the conclusion, that 
Abel's Sacrifice was a sacramental memorial of the Sacrifice of a 
Redeemer. Without, however, entering into any discussion of this 
particular text, I transcribe the following interpretation of it by a 
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New Testament. The test is " By faith Abel offered 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by whicli he ob- 
tained witness that lie was righteous, God testi- 



late very learned divine given in a manuscript note written in x 
copy of Kennieolt's two dissertations , 

" The word JIHDn is sometimes used to signify a sin-offering. 
But in this place I should rather choose to adliere to the old inter- 
pretation. Abel was preferred ; Cain is angry ; and God expostu- 
lates. Why art thou angry ? If thou dost well thou shalt be ac- 
cepted ; if not, sin lieth at the door, that is, thou hast made no 
atonement, thou hast expressed no faith in a Redeemer, who shotdd 
deliver thee from the power and punishment of thy sin, and tbere> 
fore it still remains to be accounted for by thee. The following 
words confirm this intetpretation. V\d. Int. Bib. ad hoc'' 

The following is the passage of the interleaved Bible referred to : 

" The whole transaction (namely of Cain and Abel) may be thus 
with greater clearness and propriety represented. 

" We have reason to imagine that after the Fall, Adam had inti- 
mation given of a Messias, and was bid to trust in him. Of this 
Messias Sacrifices were to be the types. No other satisfac- 
tory account can be given of their institution. For no reason can 
be assigned why the death of an innocent animal should univer- 
sally be deemed a means of averting the anger, or procuring the 
pardon of an ofiended God. The gacriiiciiig, therefore, an aiu'mal 
was performing an act offailh in him, and so the Apostle accounts it 
in his mention of this transaction, Heb. ii. S. This act of faith, 
therefore, Abel performed, and received some token that he had 
rendered his God propitious to him. This act of faith Cain did not 
perform ; he shed no blood, without which there is no propitiation ; 
he only brought of the fruit of the groimd. He therefore received 
not the token accorded unto Abel. Upon this he is angry, and God 
with the greatest propriety pronounces his conduct absurd, and may 
be thus supposed to address him. ' Why art thou grieved and 
angry at not procuring the end without the means. I have proposed 
two ways to your choice of preserving my favour j the one by a life 
of uninterrupted merit, the other by a reliance on a future Messias 
for a propitiation for your deficiencies. To those who should de- 
pend upon the last, 1 have commanded to offer a bloody sacrifice. 
Any acknowledgment is sufficient to those who shall choose the 
former. Upon this, then, thou hast chosen to rely, and if thou dost 
well thou simit be accepted and rewarded. If thou dost not well, 
sin lieth at the door, is accountable for by thus seeing thou baat 
made no propitiation. Subject unto thee is thy desire, thou niayest 
choose which method thou pleaaest ; it is led wholly to thy determi- 
nation.' What Shuckford says of the 1 being to be rendered by 
him only and not by il is not woith notice." 



fying of (upon tm) his gifts." In what was the su- 
periority of Abel's sacrifice manifested .' was it not 
that through it he obtained witness that he was jua- 
iified? God visibly testified upon the sacrifice the 
Justification of the offerer, because it was brought by 
faith, in that promised scheme of redemption of 
which it was a sacramental memorial, and in those 
mercies, which, in virtue of its typical relation to 
that scheme, were annexed to it. Understand God 
thus pleased to testify Abel's justification ; then the 
coherency of this text with St. Paul's general deck- 
rations, and with the principal outlines of God's ap- 
pointed, and pre-ordained scheme of salvation is 
easily discernible ; but understand it to be an an- 
nouncement, that Abel's, or any man's, personal righ- 
teousness, is set forth as the procuring cause of God's 
acceptance of his services ; then the apostle is set 
at variance with himself; an unexpected and unac- 
countable disruption is effected in that chain of con- - 
nection, which we believed to have existed between 
the fall of the first, and the victory of the last Adam ; 
and a strange and portentous chasm is created in the 
unity of the Divine counsels upon this momentous 
subject; separating the primeval worshippers from 
the common lot of mankind ; exempting them from 
the presumed universal effects of the fall ; and di- 
viding them from the common bond of church 
union ; the interest of all men in the great atone- 
ment, the legitimate hope of salvation only through 
the merits of a Redeemer. 

In Mr. Davison's interpretation what sense can be 
attached to the next member of the text. " And by 
(or through) it (nempe flujioc *) he yet speaJceth." 

* This reference of aurt^c to Qvaia^, underBtood, bears heavily 
upon Mr. Davison's specious remarks upon another text (Ileb. xii. 
24) which I shall presently discuas. But he cannot deny me this 
reference, as he has himself e.vpressly claimed it to rj; in a former 
member of this very text. 

If we interpret the words, " hj il he being dead, yd speakelji ;" 
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He YET speaketh if through his sacrifice. Can it be 
said that his example teaches the world, that the 
gacrifice of Christ will be accepted through onr per- 
sonal righteousness f No ; but that our imj)erfect 
righteousness will be accepted through faith in our, 
sacrifice, as Abel's was through faith in his ; and that 
thus only we shall be justified. 
Again ; how would this history suit the purpose. 



that Abe), though dead, still (by this Sacrifice, and the n 
token he received, upon' it, that he was justified) speaketh to all g^ 
nerations, and dcclareth, that as God accepted his Sacrifice, and 
thu3 gave proof of his justification from having offered it by faith, 
as a sacramental memorial of the promised redemption ; we hate 
then 3 sense of the passage, not only simple, and obviously accord- 
ant with its grammatical construction ; but also consistent mitb the 
grand doctrine of universal salvation through faith in Christ ; which 
St. Paul so prominently, and energetically sets forth, not only in this 
epistle, but also in every portion of his writings. But refer the 
words back to the Book of Genesis, and suppose them to allude to 
the blood of Abel crying for vengeance, you then thrust in a subject 
altogether foreign to the scope of the argument ; the sentence is 
liarshly disjoined from the preceding ones; and the structure of the 
text is violated without any apparent necessity, Tlie subjoined halt- 
ing, incongruous, and uncritical commentary of Grotius, indicates 
that this interpretation is beset with difGculties, compelling falm to 
cut the knot, which he cannot untie. 

" Maniiscriplus tri XqXei. Ncmpe in Genesi. Ob fidcm mor- 
tuus adhuc ibi loquitur, id est sanguis ejus ad Deum clamat. Gen. 
iv. 10. Est enim hie presens pro praeterito, quod ita vivide osten- 
ditur quasi praasens sit. Ccedes Abelia a Deo vindictam excgit. Le- 
gendum, ut dixi, ostendit id quod infra est xii. 2i. ai/iart pi^vTiirfMo 
KptiTTov XaXuf rin-apa rov Afiik.uht idem locus Genes eos respicitur. 
St avTijg hie valetidem quod ^i aurijf. vide quiB diximus supra. §, U. 
Sensus vulgaris Geneseos apertus est ; at sensus mysticus piosjwtl 
mortem v'were quia el loqauntur. Grot. Heb. xi. 4." 

As I have observed, 1 shall presently have occasion to e^^amine the 
supposed reference of Heb. xii. 24, and shall now content myself 
with just requesting the attention of the theological reader to the 
gratuitous assumptions in this exposition ; to the affirmation that 
XoXfi " est pra^sens pro prceterlto," in defiance of the force of tri, 
clearly denoting, that the example set forth in the Sacrifice, and 
faith of Abel, was intended as an encouragement even for all gene- 
rations ; and to the claim of a vulgar and mystical sense ; the latter 
finally containing ilie impoleiicy of conclusion expressed in the last 
sentence quoted. 



wliicli the Apostle had in view. (viz. to shew that 
faith would ultimately receive the promised blessing 
to which it aspired) unless we admit that the object 
of that faith was justitication by this sacrifice. For 
if his faith had in view any other object, instead of 
illustrating the position by which St. Paul encou- 
rages his converts to patience and perseverance, he 
presents an example directly opposed to it For, if 
his faith looked to anij thing hat justification in this 
act, instead of attaining its oS;eei, hewas completely 
deceived and liaffled. God's acceptance of this act 
of faith would naturally lead to the conclusion, that 
the object of liis faith was to be granted. But in- 
stead of this, he is immediately murdered. This 
point has been powerfully argued by Dr. Graves, 
and also by William Law, as a proof of the Patri- 
archal and primeval knowledge of a future state, and 
it applies no less to our present purpose. The ani- 
mated and fervent language of the latter I subjoin, 
and with it close my remarks on this text. 

" For immediately after a Covenant of Redemp- 
tion made with all mankind the First good man 
after it in the very beginning of the world, and the 
beginning of his own life, after his Jirst act * of 
Divine worship, and as soon as God had declared his 
good pleasure in it, this first good man was slaugh- 
tered like a beast, and his blood poured out upon 
the earth. 

" Now can there possibly be a fuller demonstra- 
tion, that the Covenant of Redemption made by 
God with man was for a life, and immortality in 
another or future state ? Otherwise, it must foUow, 
that the first good man in the world lost all the be- 
nefit of God's covenant, merely because he was good; 
that he lost all the life he had to lose, and aU that 



* It does not appear, that it was Hae jirst act. I do Dot subscribe 
to all these particulars, but adduce the quotation merely as an ani- 
mated specimen of the general bearing of the argument. 
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was dear and precious both to body aud Soul, merely 
through the devotion that he shewed towards God, 
and ihcjuvour which God shewed towards him. 

" Therefore either Abel's blood cries aloud the 
ahsohtti. 'certainty of a future state, or Abel must be 
said to have been undone, ruined, and utterly de- 
prived of all that was, or could be, any good to him, 
purely because of a friendship discovered between 
God and him. 

" This fact, therefore, recorded by the Spirit of 
God, through Moses tells, and assures all the Mosaic 
generations in the strongest manner, that another 
life, and another world belonged to Abel, besides 
that which Abel lost by his death. Does it not as 
directly and openly declare this to them, as when 
Christ said his kingdom was not of this world 9 Does 
it not say the same thing to them as when Christ 
said to his disciples,yefiw not them that can only Mil the 
body? the same thing as the voice from heaven which 
cried, blessed are tlie dead which die in the Lord*" 

There is yet one more text (Heb. xii. 24.) to be 
considered. " And to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant, and to the hlood of sprinkling, which speak- 
eth better things than Abel's hlood." 

The plain and obvious meaning of which appears 
to be, that Abel's blood, or the blood of Abel's Sacri- 
Jice is compared with the blood of Christ's Sacrijice. 
But the blood of Christ's Sacrifice, by the term 
" sprinkling" applied to it, is spoken of as making 
atonement for sin, consequently the blood of Abel's 
Sacrifice is spoken of in its relation to the same ef- 
fect of Sacrifice. And the Apostle argues, that 
though the blood of Abel's Sacrifice spoke or declar- 
ed mercies, the blood of Christ speaketh still better. 
The one spoke of remission obtained only to the 
offerer through the figurative, imperfect, and often 
rioted Sacrifices ; but Christ's declared universal 

' Law, Confutation of Warburton, p. 46. 
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pardon through the one great and perfect Sacrifice 
made once for all*. 

Mr. Davison has attempted to invalidate this by 
some criticisms on the passage ; in which, to my ap- 
prehension, he has exhibited as complete a failure, 
as is to be found in any one part of his book. 

He observes that there is another reading of ro 
for rov. But the latter being that of the received 
text, and admitted by him as the best supported, we 
may discuss the passage in question on this ground. 
The text runs thus : " Kai Iw^iciic vtoc /"("t^ I'i<ro«, 

Ka\ ni^iUTi paVTHTuou, (cptirTOva \aKowri. Trapa rov A|3t\. 

" The natural, the necessary sense of the received 
text is, he observes, that ' the blood of Christ speaketh 
better things than Abel speaheth' In which view, 
since the allusion is so pregnant, and the reference so 
apt to the words of God in the book of Genesis ; that 
' the voice of thy brother's blood cr'ieth unto me from 
the ground ;' since also the opposition of coH/rcsi be- 
comes so striking between the blood of Abel, the 
first shed blood of the human race, crying to God 
for justice, and the blood of the Redeemer speakitig 
mercy ; we shall at once throw away the connection 
of the images, with the mutual relation of the Scrip- 
ture text containing them, and destroy the exube- 
rance of the Apostle's comparison, if we set aside 
these ideas of Abel's blood, and go to that of his 
oblations. And it is to be observed that the Apostle's 
remarkable phrase *of the blood of the Mediator 
speaking better things,' not accomplishing or ohtain- 
ing them, carries us almost irresistibly to the voice of 
Abel's blood. We scarcely have an option whetherto 
remember it, or no. Now the book of Genesis tells 
us that Abel's blood spoke, and what it spoke ; but 
that book does not tell what the blood of his offer- 
ings spoke; whether it was expiation or not. Conse- 
quently the most safe, the most direct, and the most 

* Comp. viii, and ix. chapters. 
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complete application of the Apostle's words will be 
to make a comparison between the blood of Abel shed, 
and that of the Redeemer. And the sentiment result- 
ing from the contrast, thus understood, is most worthy 
of the whole context. I confess that 1 could as soon 
forget t]ie recorded cry of Abel's blood, in the great 
opposition of the things which create the whole 
comparison here made, as I could 'the voice of the 
trumpet which spoke on Mount Sinai,' which is 
another point of the parallel. The entire parallel 
consists more of opposites, than of things correspond- 
ing. The known vindictive cry therefore of Abel's 
blood, is more in unison with the intent of the com- 
parison, than the supposed expiatory sense of his 
Sacrifice *. 

I begin with denying, and I trust disproving the 
proposition with which Mr. Davison sets out. 

The blood of Christ speaketh better things than 
Abel speaketh is not the " natural,"' and much less 
the "necessary' sense of the received text. Either 
Mr. Davison has overlooked, or has deemed unwor- 
thy of his notice, the very reasonable interpretation 
of this passage given by Richie '\, and alluded to by 
Newcome and others, by simply supplying povrw/ioK, 
which is obviously understood after rnv. The blood 
of sprinkling is evidently a Sacrificial phrase %, and 
the sense of the passage is, that the sprinkling of § 
the blood of Christ's Sacrifice speaketh, or proclaim- 
eth better things, than the sprinkling of Abel's Sa- 
crifice, It is to heighten the excellence of Christ's 
Sacrifice, that the comparison is made ; it is not to 

■ • Davison on Sac. p. 74. 

t Pec. Doct. 1S8. 

\ It 13 also a Hebraifiin. 

5 Christ's blood, indeed, was not actually sprinlcUd, neither per- 
haps waa that of Abel's Sacrifice; but the Apostle obviously uses 
(be figure in reference lo the parallel, upon which lie has bo elo- 
quently expatiated in this Epistle, between the purifying cfiects of 
the sprinklini^ of the blood of the Legal Sacrifices, and the similar 
but transcendant and purifying effects of his blood. 
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contrast the effect of the blood of Christ's Sacrifice 
speaking mercy, witli that of Abel's murder crying 
for vengeance, but to shew the superiority of the 
antitype over its type, — that though Abel's Sacrifice 
spoke good things, that of Christ spoke hetter things. 
Mr. Davison indeed says, " the book of Genesis tells 
us, that Abel's blood spoke, and what it spoke, but 
that book does not tell what the blood of his offh^r- 
ittgs spoke." But, if the Ijooh of Genesis does not 
tell us what the blood of Abel's qffermgs spoke, the 
Apostle himself does tell us. And I see no occasiou, 
to travel back to Genesis for an explanation of this, 
when a plain, and decisive one is given in the notice 
of this very Sacrifice, in the preceding chapter ; kw. 

h ttirnc (Ouffiac) airoSavwn trc \a\u, " AND BY IT (name- 
ly his Sacrifice) he, being dead, yet aPEAKETH." If 
it be asked what it spoke, 1 answer, the mercy of 
Godj in having given Sacrificial atonement, the Sa- 
cramental memorial of the Redeemer, which, though 
impeifeci, to be (fteii ofiered, procuring the pardon 
oidy of the offerer, and obscurely shadowing out the 
great scheme of salvation, yet, when oflfered by faitli, 
should be accepted till tlie J'viness of time should 
come. This spoke gootl things ; but the Sacrifice 
once offered, which opened the mercy seat to all be- 
lievers, and brought to light life and immortality 
spoke better things. 

What Mr. Davison has said respecting his not 
forgetting "the recorded cry of Abel's hlood',' &c. 
however eloquently stated, and however imposing,. 
is, 1 must be iree to say, mere declamation. It can- 
not bear the touch of criticism. He has overlooked 
one little, but not unimportant circumstance ; namely, 
that the passage in question, instead of being in the 
same member of the parallel with the terrible 
" voice of the trumpet," Sic. happens to he in that 
member of the parallel, which is opposed to it. 
On one side terrors, on the other mercies. On the 
one side the ertWA/y Sion, the proclamation of threats 
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and terrors. On the other side the heavenly Sion, 
and the declarations of mercy, the blood of Christ's 
Sacrifice, speaking hetter things than even that of 
Abel's Sacrifice, of which God had manifested his 
acceptance. 

" The blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel." 

Any attentive, nay, I think any, even hasty reader 
must see, that the sense of the latter clause of this 
sentence is determinable, not by the general opposi- 
tio7i mentioned by Mr. Davison, but by the compari- 
son drawn between it and the preceding clause. 
The sprinkling of Christ's blood speaketh S^H^things 
than the sprinkling of Abel's blood. Abel's Sacrifice 
Speaks in o?ie degree good things, but Christ's in a 
greater degree. The comparison evidently supposes 
similarity, not opposition ; it is not the opposition 
of things totally different, but the comparison oi in- 
ferior, and superior. 

Now there could be no such resemblance between 
Abel's blood shed in strife, and crying for vengeance, 
and the sprinkling of Christ's blood for the purpose 
of expiation. But if we see, in Abel's Sacrifice, the 
typical and imperfect offering, and in Christ's the 
antitype and perfect Sacrifice, then the resemblance is 
obvious ; and we perceive that the object of the 
Apostle, to set forth the transcendant excellence of 
the latter, is answered by comparing it with the great, 
but inferior revelations of mercy attached to the 
former. 

Mr. Davison has indeed many authorities on his 
side, and he even proceeds so far as to treat the op- 
posite notion as something singular. " I observe," 
he says, " in Wolfius that he quotes it as a singular 
and peculiar notion advanced by a foreign critic, 
Snabelius, 'Atque is quidem hoc hahet singulare, 
quod per sanguinem non ilium Abelis a Caino fusura, 
sed agni ab Abele mactati, intelligit.' " 

1 cannot say that the astonishment of Wolfius, nor 
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even the general suffrage of authorities, upon thiii I 

point, has much weight with me ; but as it ap- I 

pears to possess some with Mr. Davison, I beg ' 

to submit to him, as a counterpoise, the foUowiug 
luminous and conclusive criticism from Poole's 
Synopsis : — 

" Si legas tov, referri possit ad pavnufiov ut Abel ' 

sit casus genitivi. Sic vertas, quam ilia aspersio 
Abelis, i e. aspersio sanguinis in primo illo Sacriiicio 
Abelis, Gen. iv. 4. Et sensus erit, Sacrificium Christi 
longe efficacius est, ad gratiam Dei nobis concilian- 
dam, quam Sacrificium animalium Abelis, et pro- 
inde quam omnia veteris Testamenti Sacrificia juxta 
Heb, ix, 13, &c. Sacrificium autem Abelis hie nomi- 
nat tanquam primum omnium in Scriptura meraora- , 

torum, quod etiam Deus testatus est sibi gratissimum 
fuisae prae illo Caini. Hanc sententiam astruit et i 

Scopus loci ; Apostolus enim totus fere in hoc labo- ; 

rat, ut ostendat impotentiam Foederis Legalis ad ac- 
quirendam vitam leternam, et quantum eo prsestat 
Foedus Evangelicum, ut liquet ex cap. ix. et x. j 

Cum hoc autem scopo minime congruit altera inter- i 

pretatio quae etiam aroTroc videtur ; quia comparata 
esse oportet secundum magis, et minus ejusdem spcciei 
et naturts ; et proinde quod melius est, melius est ' 

aliquo quod bonum est, ut ait Chrysostomus. At \ 

sanguis Abelis propius non fuit omnino bonus ad id, ' 

quod valebat Sanguis Christi : (quia pro vindicta 
clamabat.") tj 

With this criticism I respectfully submit the '; 

passage to Mr. Davison's reconsideration, and now ^ 

close my remarks upon the subject. | 

I am not aware of having overlooked any argu- \ 

ment of importance, or shrunk from fairly grappling j 

with any difficulty, suggested by him. Some of my ^ 

views are original, and perhaps netc. It is not im- ] 

possible, that I may have laid myself open, in some 1 

cases, to be refuted. If so, he wiU not, should he J 

consider me worth notice, fail to perceive, and take K 
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advantage of these. But I feel confident in the 
general strength of the evidences adduced, and I 
trust that it will be borne in mind, that the loss of 
one or two outposts does not necessarily compromise 
the safety of the citadel. 

With respect to Mr. Davison's talents, and theo- 
logical acquirements, I can speak in no other terms 
than those of the greatest respect. His work on 
Prophecy alone invests bim with a literary, and the- 
ological reputation of no ordinary stamp. This work 
is calculated to excite a free, but sober and reverent 
spirit of enquiry. I am not his opponent, but I am 
the decided opponent of his work on Primitive 
Sacrifice. I look upon ti with regret. I am con- 
cerned to see the powers of his mind concentrated, 
not only on what I deem a paradox, but on a point, 
which appears to me to have no tendency to any 
valuable result. The general faith of Christians ap- 
pears to have adopted the article of the divine in- 
stitution, and originally expiatory purport of Sacri- 
fice. If an error, it would not have been one of im- 
portance, nor would its exposure have led to any 
material consequences *. But, if not an error (and 
such I believe to be the case) then the evil of an 
attempt to subvert that belief is proportionate to the 
acuteness, and polemical skill of him, who makes the 
attempt. In these Mr. Davison, if report speak 
true, is no mean proficient ; and his name, and talents 
will have served to give currency, and importance to 
an error, which, when advocated only by Mr. Bel- 

* After all Mr. Davison's elaborate arguioenta in farour of tbe 
biunaQ instituiion, every reader of his book must (notwithstanding 
the qualifications with which he follows it up,} he forcibly struck, 
with tlib remarkable a 



" I ito not press a pereaiptort/ deciium against the Divine origin." 
Surely on the perusal of this passage the tecoUection of the teno> 
of every part of liia book, and of the earnestness and subtlety, with 
which be has endeavoured to weaken, nay to destroy, the supposed 
evident^ of this divine origin ; cannot fail to give rise to one question, 
upon them, vix. cm bono ? 
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sham^ and his coadjutors^ peacefully reposed in obli- 
vion and insignificance. These talents however, will 
not^ I trusty be able to beat down this generally re- 
ceived doctrine^ that^ from the beginning God reveal- 
ed^ however obscurely, the principal Mature in his 
dispensation of mercy — that, as man's life was ybr- 
feited, and could not be redeemed by his own 
righteousness *, God himself " promded a Lamb ** — 
gave to his fallen creatures the sacramenicd memorial 
as the symbol of the sacrifice of Christ — the gracious, 
but perhaps obscure intimation of his mysterious de- 
signs — that all mankind should be redeemed,, ^^ with 
the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, who verily wa^ foreordained 
hrfore the fotmdation of the world, hut was manifest 
in these last times f J' 

* *< What are these," said the elder in the Revelations, ** which 
are arrayed in white robes ? And whence came they ? " 

The answer is, ** These are they which came out of greeU <n6tt/a- 
twrif and have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
OF THE LAMB ? " Is Abel, and are all those heroic, and faithful 
servants of God not to be numbered among those with white robes I 
and can they have made their robes white^ or in other words have 
been accounted righteous otherwise than by faith in the blood of the 
Lamb, 

t 1 Pet. i. 19, 20. 



APPENDIX 



I HAVE observed, that my views upon the subject of legal 
atonement liave involved me in a difference of opinion with 
the learned Archhishop of Dublin. This difference, though 
it does not materially affect, but rather strengthens the prin- 
cipal conclusion which he endeavours to maintain, I cannot 
declare, without entering into an examination of the points 
on which we are at issue. It is a respect due to a writer of 
his authority, and necessary to tlie reception of my own 
opinion, that I should submit to the public my reasons for 
dissenting from him. 

In the Appendix to his Sermons on the Atonement, 
No. xxxviii., he is replying to several Socinian arguments 
against the Vicarious Import of Sacrifice, and amongst others 
is this, supported by bykes and Taylor. " The sacrifice 
could not have implied any thing Vicarious, as no atonement 
could be made where life was forfeited." To this Dr. Ma- 
gee replies, " There is no argument advanced by the oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of atonement, vrith greater confidence 
than this ; and there is none which abounds with gi-eater fal- 
lacies. It is untrue, in point of fact ; it is sophistical, in point 
of reasoning: and it is impertinent, in point of application." 

" I, It is untrue; for atonements were made in cases 
where, wil/iout atonement, life was forfeited. This appears at 
once, from the passage of Leviticus last referred to*, which 
positively asserts the atonement to be made for the life of the 
offerer; it also appears from the unbending rigour of the law 
in general, which seems to have denounced death against 
every violation of it, (see Deut. xxvii. 26 ; Ezek. xviii, 19—23 ; 
Gal. iii. 10; James ii. 10,) and in particular, from the spe- 
cific cases o( perjury, (Levit. vi. 3.) and oi profane swearing, 
(v. 4.) for which atonements were appointed, notwithstanding 
the strict sentence of the law was death (Exod. xx. 7. and 
Levit. xxiv. 16.) See on this Grot, de Satisf. cap. x. § 3. ; 
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HaUeWs Notes and Disc. p. STS — 278 j and Bichie's Peculiar 
Doctritw, vol. i. p. 245 — 249, S80. This latter writer, it is 
to be observed, though opposing the doctrine of vicarious 
suffering, and wishing to avail himself of the objection here 
urged, yet finds himself not at liberty to advance farther 
than to state, tliat it seldom happened that death was de- 
nounced against any oflfences for which atonement was ap- 
pointed *." 

That " it is untrue" I perfectly agree with this learned 
writer, but tliint that he has not pointed out the real sense 
in which it is untrue. The fact is, that atonement for sin 
was never made, but in cases in which life was forfeited : that 
is, forfeited by the original sentence against man's disobedi- 
ence. But atonement did not avert this forfeiture ; the for- 
feiture invariably took place, and atonement redeemed man 
from its effects after the forfeiture had taken place. The 
archbishop, I submit, has not taken a correct view of the ap- 
plication, when he imagines, that sacrificial atonement usually 
availed to avert the infliction of death, in the case of ani/ 
crime for which it was appointed to be inflicted by tite hand 
of man; ot for which it was specially appointed to be inflict- 
ed even by the hand of God, for the sake of public example. 
The general declaration of Leviticus xvii. 11. I consider to 
have principally a reference to the charter of atonement be- 
fore the law, and to have implied the future realoration of 
Jife. If its reference to atonement peculiarly by the law be 
fidmitted, as I think it may, it denotes, not the means of 
averting any special punishment to be inflicted by man, but 
110 more than the general consequence of being reconciled to 
God, and thus being permitted to enjoy long life, and to 
escape the premature infliction of death, to which they would 
be fiable should they persist in despising the appointed 
means of being re-admitted to his favour and service. But 
this amounts to nothing like the appointment of atonement 
to avert the death denounced by the law, as a special punish- 
ment for any particular ofl'ence. Every transgression, of 
which the offender persisted in refusing to acknowledge the 
guilt, and seek the pardon, by God's established means, be- 
came presumptuous sin, and rendered the offender liable to 
death, not because there was no atonement amxnnted for that 
transgression, but because he contemptuously neglected the 
atonement. Therefore, though atonement may be said, in a 

feneral sense, to be for the life of the Sey/^^ygi', in the case 
have just stated, the offender does not suffer death for any 

* Magee on Atonement, Appondii, No. xtEviii. 
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partiatldT Irnnsgrcssion, because wo ata/iement is appointed, 
nut for liis total contempt of God in detmis'tng ihe appointed 
atonement : and I think it would be difficult to point out a 
single case in which (supposing "life forfeited" to mean, 
tliat by the law death was the specially denounced punishment 
of any particular qffence) atonement was made where life was 
thus forfeited, and in which atonement averted that death. 
The cases adduced by the learned archbishop by no means 
prove this. The general cases, Deut. xxvii. 26 •, Ezek. 
xviii. 19 — 23, Gal. iii. 10, and James ii, 10, refer to that 
sentence to which the law subjected every man, and which 
atonement did not avert, but from which (in vu-tue of its 
sacramental relation, and as the primeval charter, — the char- 
ter, not of the law but awrfer the law) it was the symbol of 
iiiture redemption. The law itself invested it with no other 
additional character than that of an appointed means of ad- 
mission to the temporal privileges of God's favour, denoted by 
the visible sign — re-admission to his service ; and as such the 
law did not attribute to it the power of averting that vniver- 
sal sentence, wliich is the death pointed to in those passages. 
Neither has the Archbishop been able to establish his theory 
by the " specific cases oi perjury (Levit. vi. 3.) and oi pro- 
fane sKearing (v. 4.) for which atonements were appointed, 
notwithstanding the strict sentence of the law was deatli, 
(Exod. XX. 7. and Levit. xxiv. 16.)" 

It may be observed in the outset, that there is but one of 
^ese cases (the last) to which the penalty of death (perhaps, 
even by the hmid of Godf, but certainly by the hand of man) 
is decreed. The two first, unquestionably, hear no affinity 
with this last ; and whether the third does, is to my mind 
more" than doubtful. Perjury, rash oaths, and even irreverent 
mention of God's name, do not appear to have been oflTences, 
to which tlie punishment of signal and premature death was 
decreed. But the case of Levit, xxiv. 16 is a case of pre- 
sftmptuous sin of the worst description,— not only morally 
wicKed, but (as being a contemptuous rejection and blas- 
phemous defiance of God's authority,) also an act tending 
directly to the subversion of the Jewish polity, and conse- 
quently obnoxious to that penalty, which was inflicted fur 
example, lo deter others from apostacy. The son of an 
Israelitish woman, by an Egyptian, quarrels with an Israelite, 
and, to taunt him, ctases and blasphemes his God. All the 

• Tlio " curse of l.lio law was iiol the dentmeiation nf dcnlk upon sin, 
but the icrJaTotiim'Sf'lm-afoa whidi AenUx baiMicon oriijirinFI} clrnutiiict'il 
rrom the nrat instance oftranasrcxsian.'' 

f 1 mean, tigval and pNimalurc dcnth. ' 
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other cases relate, not to open and deliberate apostasy, and 
defiance such as this, but to the rash and irreverent mention 
of God's name, and to a man's being tempted to commit per- 
jury. For these, 1 believe, the law did not specially inflict 
death ; thougli, being sinful in the sight of God, an atone- 
ment must be made ; .'bnd, if not made, the oiFender would be 
in danger of premature death from the hand of God: but 
then this death was not the punishment specially decreed to 
the offence of perjury, &c. merely as sucn, but to its assum- 
ing the character of presumptuous sin, in consequence of the 
offender's impenitence and contempt of the appoinled means 
of pardon. In this respect it only partook of the nature of 
every other sin against God, and did not incur death in 
reference to any specially denounced sentence. 

With respect to the- affinity between Exod. xx. 7, and 
Levit. xxiv. 16. Dr. Richie has entered more at large into 
the arguments by which Dr. Magee's view of them appears 
to be supported. I shall offer a few remarks upon them. 

" In the general," he says, " they were told, the Lord 
would not hold them guiltlessi (Exod. xx. 7;) and in particu- 
lar it was enacted, that they should be stoned to death." (Le- 
vit. xxiv. 16.) Richie, Pec. Doct. 246. 

Nothing can be ^ore gratuitous than this distinction of 
" general and particular ;" for, if we admit that the offence 
in both cases were the same, the true statement of it then 
would be, that in the former was designated the consequence 
of the offence with respect to God, " the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless ;" — in the latter the punishment decreed to be 
inflicted by man, they shall be stoned to death. The former 
woulddenotethemora/^aiftofthecrime; the latter, the penal- 
ty to which it was hable as against thepoUty of the Jews. But 
sacrificial atonement, I contend, referred solely to tlte former. 
The law, therefore, appointed no atonement whfere signal 
death was decreed to he inflicted, because the law itself 
attributed to sacrificial atonement no other privileges than 
restoration to the temporal* benefits and visible symbols of 



* Some per^tlexlty soeius to have bc<iQ croaled in tlio saLjeol bj these 
two circumBtances, — bj the intermixture of the civil and religious polity 
of the Jews, both administered under a epecial providence j and bj Ihe 
IcDiporal nature or the Mosaic sanctions. God's Tavour and displeaiure 
ore respectively oOsred and denounced for the maintenance oftbis polity. 
Buttiien the offence which incurs punisliniBnt, as against theiiulilufionf of 
this |io1ily, does not loMt Ihat diilinct character vrhich tielongs to it as an act 
ofinDral depravity, orurdiiubFilMnci against Ond. Wilb ifiis piu:t of it Ibe 
punisliinent of it, whether inHietcd by Gad or man, un an aQence aaaintt 
Ihe Hale, has no concern. But it is to Ihit part of it alone, I contend, that 
saerijicial atonement refers. Not but Ibat every ofTence against tlie alRte 
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God's favoiir. Atonement, then, striclbj legal, could liave no 
place where a man was put to death, and was consequently 
incapable of enjoying the former, or of participating in the 
latter of these privileges. But that such a man was placed 
beyond the range of tlie universal and primeval charter of 
atonement is quite another question. 

To proceed : Dr. Richie has expended much, and fruitless 
ingenuity in labcurin" to make it appear, that the " Bhs- 
pkemy" mentioned in Lev. xxiv. 16., was the same as the of- 
fence described in Lev, v. 4. or rather he should have said, 
as in Exodus xx. 7., namely, profane, light, and irreverent 
mention of the name of God. He says, the offence was two- 
fold, blasphemy and cursing, and afHrms that death was the 
punishment of the blasphemy, which blasphemy, he argues, 
was merely the light, irreverent, and profane mention of the 
name of God, as above described. He says, DEfn Dj)*) 
may be rendered " he mentioned or pronounced the name." 
Let this be granted, and nothing follows to establish his 
point. The passage would run thus, " he mentioned, ot 
pronounced the name of the Lord, and cursed ;" that is 
with cursing. It is evident, from the whole context, that 
it was for deliberate, and presumptuous dejiattce, and curs- 
ijig God, that he was adjudged to be stoned to death, not for 
the light, inadvertent, or even irreverent mention of God's 
name as referred to Exodus xx. 7., or for a rash oath, as Lev. 
V. i. The son of the Egyptian defied, and cursed the God 



{being an iwt of disobcdieoce against God, from wbom its onBctmeDU pro- 
CEDded,) required sacrificial atoDement, but Ibis atonemeiit had no con- 
ccra with the appointtd puntshmeota for tbe niaintenanco ot the civil or 
eccleBiostical institutions, but onJ; with the procuring of God's /orjivt- 
neii of guilt incurred in bis eight: anil thnugb tba cmmanled results of 
this forgiveness were Itmparaf, it was, as far ai i{ extended, as comptete 
rnrgireneijs, both in its nature, and in its reference to moral, or to cero- 
monial gnilt, as tbat in virtue of which we hope for Ibe ajiirifuaj and eltr- 
nal privileges of God's favour. 

The cases of unchastit; with a boocl-mnid, and with a free woman, 
adduced bj Mr. Davison, in the disproportian of their respective punidb- 
mcnts to their respective moral guilt, very plainly provo mj position, tbat 
tbe on acted punishment of death had sole reference to the toeiat and con- 
ventimal magnitude of the crime, not to its guilt in the sight of God, 
>vhich alone was contemplated in saGriGoial alonement. The declared re- 
sult of atonemenl— " it shall be /orgiven him," and re-admiESioD of Iho 
offender bv tbe appointed minister to tbo outward symbols of Gud's 
favour, and tokens of fitness for his service, suSicicntly proclaim, that it 
was God, as moral governor of the universe, who was propitiated by this 
rite. God, as the head of tbe Jewish theocracy, and the magistrates, as 
his ministers, set over them for the " punishment of evil doers, and the 
praise of Ibem that do well," enacted punishment to drier others. The 
punishment salisGed the state, and yet did not reconcile God to the ofieod- 
er— but Sacrifice did. 

6, 
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of the Israelite. An act of open ftostiUty was committed 
against the Dteocracy subversive of all obedience to it. And 
for this he was condemned to be stoned. But, moreover, 
AJnsworth has observed, that the word in question is pro- 
periy rendered blaspheming, meaning open and deliberate 
hostility to God's name. The distinct and twofold characters 
of the offence, together with the distinct and twofold conse- 
quences are pointed out with pecuhar accuracy in this case. 
The man that " curseth God shall bear his sin ;" or (Exod. 
XX. 7). " the Lord will not hold him guiltless." Here is its 
character and consequence with respect to God. And to tliia, 
atonement in its general sense was applicable ; for Job of- 
fered burnt offerings for his sons, lest they should have cttrged 
■God in their hearts *. But the words which follow, no less 
clearly discriminate the other character of the offence, its 
tendency to subvert the Jewish polity, and its consequent lia- 
bility to civil punishment. 

"He that blasphemeth" (that is, he that curseth God not 
in his heart, but suffers iiis enmity to God to break out 
into the overt act of defiance,) " he shall surely be put to 
death," &c. 

He both bore his sin, and also suffered exemplary punish- 
ment to maintain the authority of the Stale. Yet in the latter 
case he did not suffer death, because there was no atonement. 
But no legal atonement (for the reasons already mentioned) 
could be appointed, since he was sentenced to death. 

That, in case of his having means of sincere repentance he- 
fore the infliction of his sentence, be was (any more than the 
other, who did not suffer signal death) without the range of 
the primeval charter of atonementj^gTir^tJ perhaps under the 
law by the great annual expiation, but really founded on the 
Sacrifice of Christ, is more than I would affirm, and more I 
think than ^Lny man would be justified in affirming, who has 
compared Levit. xvii. II. with Gen. ix. 5., and who has con- 
sidered the whole connection of that chain of mercy and salva- 
tion, which unites the fall of the first to the triumph of the last 
Adam. 

The second position of the learned Prelate is, that the ar- 
gument, he is opposing, is sophistical. The following are bis 
words upon this head. 

II. " It is sophistical ; for from the circumstances of atone- 
ment not being appointed in those cases in which death was 
peremptorily denounced, it is inferred, that no atonement 
could be made where life was forfeited; whereas the true 
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statement of the proposition evidently ia, that life was forfeited 
where no atonement was permitted to be made. It. is true, 
indeed, that death is not expressly denomiced, in tlioee casest 
in which atonements were allowed ; but thb was became the 
atonement was permitted to arrest the sentence of the law, as 
appears particularly from this, that where the prescribed atone- 
ment was not made, the law, no longer suspended in its natural 
operation, pronounced the sentence of death. The real na- 
ture of the case seems to be this ; the rigid tendency of the 
law being to secure obedience, on pain of forfeiture of life ; 
all such offences as were of so aggravated a kind as to i»e- 
clude forgiveness, were left under the original sentence of the 
law, whilst such as were attended with circumstances of miti- 
gation, were forgiven on the condition of a public and humble 
acknowledgment of the offence, by complying with certain 
prescribed modes of atonement. It should be remembered 
also, that the law was not given at different times, so as that 
its denunciations and atonements should be promulged at 
dUTerent periods; both were announced at the same time, 
and therefore in such cases as admitted of pardon, the penalty 
being superseded by the atonement, the punishment strietly 
due to the offence is consequently not denounced, and can 
only be collected now from the general tendency of the law, 
from some collateral bearings of the Mosaic code, or from the 
inflictions which actually followed on the neglect of the atone- 
men):. The whole sti'ength of the present objection rests then 
upon this : that we have not both the atonement prescribed^ 
and the punishment denounced : that is, the punishment both 
remitted, and denounced, at the same time *." 

Hereui, again, the reader will have perceived I must differ 
from the statement of this learned and skilful writer, though 
1 agree in his conclusion, that the argument of his opponents ia 
sophistical. It does not appear to me to be " the true statement 
of the pi-oposition" " thatlife was forfeited where »oa^onenicRf 
was permitted lobe made." lAfe v/asyorfeiled (or every act o! 
disobedience against God, w/tel/ier atonement were or were 
not permitted. And where signal death, or death according 
to the special enactments of the law was inflicted — it was ge- 
nerally in contemplation of the effect of the crime, according 
to the conventional scale of guilt established, with reference 
to the peculiarities, and to the maintenance of Jewish polity, 
Witb this punishment Sacriiieial atonement did not interfere. 

The other punisliment, death for transgression as au act of 

* ftfjgcu ou AloQUDiuuE. A[>iii;udil No. si.i^i'iii. 
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disobedience to God, all men suffered ; and the only connec- 
tion (excepting the indirect one to which I have alluded— the 
suapension of death, or the grant of long life to general obe- 
dience, comprehending attention to the established Sacramental 
rites) the only direct connection which sacrificial atonement 
]ias with this is, that in restoring the offender to tlie temporal 
privileges of God's fevour, it gave him a pledge and hope of 
being ultimately restored to the eternal privileges, which bad 
been forfeited by incurring his displeasure. The Mosaic law 
covenanted no more than temporal privileges, but the com- 
prehensive terms of the charter of atonement mentioned in 
Levit. xxvii. 1 1. which though under the Law was the charter, 
not o/the Law, but of the antecedent dispensation, the com- 
prehensive terms, I say, of this charter seem to convey the 
promise of the future ; viz. the restoration of that life and 
happiness which had been forfeited by disobedience. For as 
atonement unquestionably did not avert this death, and as 
atonement was, as I contend, the charter granted before the 
Law, it cannot be said that the blood was an atonement for 
their lives ; but as it, in its sacramental connection with Christ's 
blood, restored them to God's favour, and thence to the hope 
of the restoration of that life, which disobedience had for- 
feited. It would appear then that sacrificial atonement, in its 
general, though not in its peculiarly legal chumcter, not only 
could be made where Ufe was forfeited ; but was principally 
required because life was forfeited. As a strictly legal enact- 
ment it simply recognized the forfeiture of /CTw^wra/ privileges 
of God's protection; and was the appointed medium of their 
restoration. 

In the third remark of Archbishop Magee, that the argu- 
ment of Sykea and Taylor is altogether impertinent, and in- 
applicable, I fiilly concur. That the import both of the legal, 
and Christian Sacrifices was vacarious, as he has defined it, 
cannot, I think, with the least shew of reason, be disputed. 
The only point, in which I dissent from the Archbishop here, 
is in the sense, in which according to the tenor of his argtt- 
raenls, he seems to have used the term "release" in his de- 
finition. 

He says, that " the ofFering of the animal slain in Sacrifice 
may be considered vicarious," as "representing the penal 
effects of the oflferer's demerits, and his release from the de- 
served punishment in consequence of the death of the ric- 
tim." 

Now the view which this learned author has taken of the 




texts we have examined, seems to rest upon the notion that 
Sacrifice averted the penalty of transgression; and therefore 
in this sense he appears to use the word " release". But it is 
evident, that even the jmrely legal atonements did not avert 
the consequences of transgression, but strictly speaking re- 
leased the offender from them. The moment he committed 
the crime, he had forfeited God's favour, and he was unfit 
for the tabernacle service, but atonement restored him to 
both. In like manner the general charter (before, and not 
annulled by the law J of atonement for life did not avert death, 
bnt led, when oftered by faith, to the restoration of life*. 
The same characteristic feature is plainly discernible in that 
GREAT ATONEMENT, from their relation to which, the typical 
offerings both before, and of the law, had derived their re- 
spective efficacy. The Sacrifice of Christ did not avert 
death; it procured the restoration of life, and favour. 
"As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
ALIVE t-" "The first man Adam was made a Uving sold; 
the last Adam was made a quickening (f(uo?rotB>') spirit|." 

The vicarious nature of Christ's Sacrifice is declared be- 
yond all question in the New Testament. The import of 
terms such as these cannot be misunderstood. T7)r ^v)^iiu avru 
XvTpoy ocri roXKiiiv, Matt. xx. 28. avrtXvTpov, I Tim. ii. 6. 
i\vTp<j0riTC. 1 Pet. i. 18. ii^yopriac, Gal. ili. 13. 

In all these cases an equivalent is given for the life of the 
sinner, but it is an equivalent given to ransom a captive, not 
one that prevented, or averted captivity. The forfeit must 
be exacted, but in virtue of the airtXin-poi', life will be restored. 
In contemplating the import of these expressions as applied to 
the great antitype of all Sacrifice, after observing the general 
result of sacrificial atonement under the law ; viz. restoration 
to lost privileges; I cannot read the primeval charter of atone- 
ment in Levit. xvii. 11. running thus. To yap aifia avru ayn 

4'"x'?c fiiXno-erai, without attributing to it the same character, 
which I behold distinsuisking sacrificial atonement, both in 
its legal and temporal, as well as in its Christian and spiritual 
results. I cannot but look upon it as the charter of promise 
given before the law, but no^ ammUedhy the law, as tne " sa- 
cramental memorial" the pledge, the hope, perhaps the trial, 
presented to the faith of fallen man, teaching hun to acknow- 

• " Thus we may observo Ihut Iha rmurreclion of Christ, the firtt fruit 
ofourrosurrection.U the jjJedseorthe ultimate fulfilmcDl of Iho covcnaated 
eSccta of Btonemcat. Our rtttoratien to thiit life and favour forfeited bj 
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ledge his demerits, and to tnist« not in his ouni righteousness, 
but in the promised sbed for restoration to that Ufe> aiid 
happiness, which had been forfeited by disobedience *• 

* That my views apoo the import of Expiatory Sacrifice, under the lawy 
maybe opposed by Rabbinical authority, I am Iblly aware ; but, standing, 
as we do, opon higher ground, and having before ua the same source of 
information, there is qq apparent necessity for placing unlimited <;onfi« 
den ce in their decisions. 

But in offering an explanation, ptofessedly differing from those of many 
able, and learned writers of our own Church, I cannot but feel much, diffi- 
dence. Freely do I admit my desire, to look farther into this question. I 
an, and profess to be, not the maintainer oC a long established conviction,, 
but ^n earnest inquirer on a point, to which my attention has been recently 
directed ; and on which I am anxious, that the reasonings, (thawfh, i% mt^ 
jtretent judgment p!erfectly sovntfj shonld be ^ihf r snbnittcd to the ordeal 
of public examination. 







APPENDIX II. 



I cannot pass without some notice Mr. Davison's observations 
respecting tlie term Aiup* used by the Apostle, He)), xi. 4. 
He says in his note upon tliis subject, 

" Nor is it possible to silence Spencer's argument. For if 
the legal and commanded sacrifices were designated by the 
name of gifts, that appellation mdicates some anterior or se- 
parate character. The legal command at least could not in- 
vest them with the nature o£ gifts. That attribute must be 
derived from another principle in them, viz : the principle of 
oblaiioa to God. For assuredly it cannot be maintained, that 
sacrifices were called by the name of gifis merely because 
they were commanded, or merely because they were sacrifices. 
Whether they proceeded from God or man, the reason of 
that name must be sought in the intention and import of the 
thing. Sacrificial gifts, then, they were, andnotinere sacri- 
flees." 

This reaaonuig, however imposing in appearance, is ex- 
tremely sophistical, and not much to the point. There is no 
question " that the legal command, at least could not invest 
them with the nature of gifts." But it is maintained that they 
had flit at all the nature of gifts, in the sense which Spencer's 
and Mr. D's theory requires; and that the application of 
the term Aw/w (which is the interpretation of pip) attributes 
to them no other quality, than their being delieered or dedi- 
caied to the service of God. Mr. Davison's unsupported as- 
sertion, that this appellation indicated an anterior or separate 
character will not carry much weight, when compared with 
the fact, that korban was t\iG general name for things detlica- 
ted to God (see Outram de Sac. 81 and 82.) of which many, 
nay most, not only had no " anterior character" but no ante- 
rior existence, till they were commanded by the Law, Thus 
the Leviies as being dedicated to God's service are called 
korban. Is this the expansion, and illustration of Spencer's 
argument which " it is impossible to silence" ? 

And what arc those arguments of Dr. Magee's which Mr. 
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DaviSon has somewhat contemptuously passed by as not worth 
notice. He observes that the apostle " has applied the term 
Swfa in the same sense as he has in every other passage in 
which it occurs throughout the Epistle ; namely as referrii:^ 
to oblations under the Mosaic law, which consequently were 
the result of specific institution, and in which no one part even 
of the ceremonial oblation was left to the free choice of the 
offerer." He proves the practice of the LXX, in rendering 
\y^p by Ibiftt ; mat lupa. being u^ed by them in describing the 
offerings of Cain and Abel is naturally ufeed by the writer of 
the Epistle. And (No. 61) that imp "being derived from 3*p 
signifies whatever was brought to God before the allar; whe- 
ther dismissed, as the scape-goat ; dedicated to the service of 
the sanctuary as the sacred vessels, and the conductors of the 
sacred rites, tlie Ijcvites ; or offered, as the sacrifices properly 
so called, which were consumed at the altar." 

What arguments Mr. D. may have withheld througli his ap- 
parently somewhat lofty confidence in the strength of Spen- 
cer's reasoning, I cannot pretend to determine ; but till he is 
pleased to produce them, neither his expressed commendation, 
nor the additional elucidation which he seems to suppose he 
has given, will convince me, or, I apprehend most readers 
of Dr. Magee's reasonings, that " it is impossible to silence 
Spencer's argument," or that it is not most effectually silenced. 

On the liability of this theoi^ of Sacrifices, considered as 
Gifts, to the charge of absurdity, as conveying the notion of 
Brifte* offered to the Almighty, I need not dwell, as that point 
has been already well handled by that able writer. I shall, 
however, take the liberty of directing Mr. Davison's atten- 
tion to the seeming inconsistency, in which the defence of, 
what I cannot but term a paradox, has involved him. Both 
Mr. Benson (p. S39) and Mr. Davison speak of Sacrifices 
as gifts; but to divest them of the character of bribes 
they endeavour to describe them as " acts expressive of 
the gratitude of the offerer." But I would ask Mr. D. 
how that corresponds with the deprecatory character, which 
he has in other places attributed to Sacrifice, as for instance 
when he speaks of the offerer making "confession qfhisguHt 
and of the deserved penalty of hb transgression, by present- 
ing the Victim to be slain as the appropriate, but interposed 
symbol of his contrition and self-condeinnatton." (p. 22.) Was 
it then a. gift to deprecate tVis penalty ? If so, I say a bribe! 
Or was it after all no gift, but what he here describes " a 
symbol of contrition' &c. ? Mr Davison perhaps C 
this question. 

The only sense in which God appears to consider them in 
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the character o{ giftSf is not with reference to their being w- 
commanded^ or of human invention, but to the cheerftdness^ 
and voluntary compUance with which a faithful offerer presents 
the appointed Sacrifice. This appears, Lev. i. 3. to be a ne- 
cessary qualification to render it acceptable. It must be ob- 
served, as the Lord's Supper, and every other act of devotion 
or of duty, " not grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveth a 
cheerful giver," but this by no means implies that these are 
not commanded. : ■ .^ 
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